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eA LIFE SPENT IN THE SERVICE 
OF YOUTH—THIRD STAGE. 








Turned down for age though only forty-five—too young to sit dowt 

+o . pats > eee . @ ees 
idleness—in anv case she must earn to live. The dailv search ior * Situ- 
ations vacant’ is all that she can do. 


G.B.T. Almoners recently visiting one such lady found a poverty- 
stricken flat—furniture sold except such as was improvised with 


orange boxes and crates. Early every morning she walked over 
a mile to scan the papers at the Public Library, and post her 
applications before 8 a.m. Now she is cared for by the G.B.L. 
with temporary help tili she can get her secured Annuity. 


Annuities for such as this will 
for £50,000, 





GOVERNESSES’ a BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


HE French political kaleidoscope is still moving 
while we write. M. Laval has failed, and a Govern- 
ment may or may not be in being when these lines are 
read. M. Bouisson did well to maintain his resignation, 
for his defeat in the Chamber by 2 votes was quite as 
genuine as his subsequently announced win by 12 votes. 
There was no miscount; for the system which allows 
French deputies to ‘revise’ their votes is merely a 
device to enable them to pacify their constituents, and 
does not affect the official result of a division. Suspicion 
had been roused against the new Cabinet partly by the 
ominous reticence of its official declaration and the ever- 
suspect personality of M. Caillaux. But the defeat was 
due also to a deep-lying peculiarity of the present Cham- 
ber’s composition, which is that, though the Left can 
never form a Government, it has always a majority to 
throw a Government out. This is because more than half 
the Left—consisting of the Communists and _ official 
Socialists—is pledged not to join with other groups in 
supporting a Government, yet ready enough to vote with 
them on the Opposition side. Hence the extreme 
difficulty in carrying on any positive policy. The dangers 
of such a situation are obvious. If a crisis wantonly 
precipitated is prolonged it makes extra-Parliamentary 
action all but inevitable. The events of February, 1934, 
should be warning enough of that. 
* * * * 


The Difficulties of Gold 

The problem of the gold standard remains where it was. 
If a plebiscite were t taken on devaluation, it might prob- 
ably show a majority in France for maintaining the franc 
at its ex isting parity. But while popular opinion wishes 
the end, it emphatics illy does not wish the means—neither 
increased taxation, nor cuts in pensions, nor retrenchments 
in the Government services. In these conditions it is 


hard to foresee permanence. Outside France the only 
two countries where the gold standard is maintained with- 
out devaluation and with a free currency market are 
Holland and Switzerland. But this week the Dutch 
Minister for Economic Affairs has resigned from Dr. 
Colijn’s Government because he could not induce his 
chief to copy the successful devaluation recently carried 
out in Belgium. In Switzerland a referendum taken on 
an inflationist work-creating scheme put forward by the 
Socialists resulted in the defeat of the scheme by only 
about 4 to 3. And that was a larger margin than many 
expected. 
* * * * 

The India Bill’s Third Reading 

The passage of the third reading of the Government of 
India Bill by the House of Commons on Wednesday 
after the defeat of a motion for rejection by 386 votes 
to 122 is an event of historic importance. It is not 
a small matter that at a time when nationalism in 
various countries of the world is marked by every kind of 
intolerant excess the British Parliament should be spend- 
ing most of a session in divesting Great Britain of a large 
part of its authority over an alien race, and the elevation 
of India from subjection to partnership. The debates 
have been conducted in admirable temper, and_ Sir 
Samuel Hoare and Mr. R. A. Butler, his Under-Secretary, 
in particular, emerge from them with markedly enhanced 
reputations. Where the Bill has been altered it has been 
improved—notably in regard to the points that caused 
the Princes some anxiety—but in its essentials it leaves 
the House of Commons unchanged, and after a discussion 
so thorough that there can be no good reason for pro- 
tracted debates in the House of Lords. Any undue delay 


in the passage of the measure through the Upper House 
would only give further opportunity for declarations by 
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extremists here which automatically strengthen the hands 
of extremists in India. The measure gives no party in 
India all it wants, and criticism without responsibility is 
easy. But there is little doubt that Indians will decide 
to work the new Constitution, and the sooner their ener- 
gies are concentrated on that task the better. 

* * * * 


The German Church Crisis 
In the course of his address to the Convocation of 
Canterbury on Wednesday the Archbishop of Canterbury 
spoke firmly and wisely regarding the ordeal of the 
Confessional Synod in Germany. Some fear has been 
entertained by German Protestants lest the effect of 
such declarations as that of the Archbishop of York— 
entirely just and timely in_ itself—welecoming Herr 
Hitler’s recent speech should lead the Nazi authorities 
to assume that there was no danger of the persecution 
of German Christians alienating the sympathy of English 
Church leaders. Dr. Temple himself, the Bishop of 
Chichester, ‘and Dr. Sidney Berry on behalf of the Free 
Churches, have in letters to The Times completely dis- 
pelled that idea, and it is well that Dr. Lang should 
have said clearly and openly that official attacks on the 
Protestant or Roman Catholic Churches in Germany 
would be regarded as a menace to Christianity throughout 
the world. The meeting of the Confessional Synod at 
Augsburg this week is a critical occasion, and though 
its opening has been signalized by the release of eighteen 
imprisoned pastors a new clash with Nazi forces stimu- 
lated by the growing and dangerous pagan movement 
headed by Dr. Rosenberg is still not unlikely. But 
there is a strong moderate section in the Cabinet, and 
with opinion among Herr Hitler’s advisers thus divided 
the representations of responsible Christian leaders in 
this and other countries will have their weight. 
* * * * 
The Quetta Disaster 
Quetta before the earthquake had a population of 
49,000, but Baluchistan as an area is thinly peopled. 
That is the only reason why its death-roll, terrible though 
it is, falls far short of that recorded for the Japanese earth- 
quake (100,000), or even for the Messina earthquake 
(70,000). The shocks seem to have been of altogether 
exceptional violence, and the peculiar horror of the cata- 
strophe was its sudden onset in the middle of the night, 
when the houses were full and the people in them asleep. 
The military units since employed in rendering first aid 
and clearing the ruins have acquitted themselves well in a 
heart-breaking task, but the danger of epidemics is grave, 
and a death-roll already staggering may be substantially 
increased yet. A week-end of almost suspended com- 
munications meant racking anxiety for hundreds of 
families in this country. On the spot unity between 
Briton and Indian alike in suffering and in rescue-work 
has been one gleam of light in the darkness. 
bad * * * 
The Abyssinian Affair 
No one can pretend that the Abyssinian situation is 
developing _ satisfactorily, for the tone of Signor 
Mussolini’s speeches, the continued despatch of Italian 
troops to Africa and the virulence of the Italian Press 
attacks on this country, are all signs of a temper in Italy 
which bodes ill for a friendly settlement of the dispute. 
The danger is that the Italian people, who as a whole 
appear to view the prospect of military operations in 
Africa with no enthusiasm, will object to paying a long 
bill—and the bill will be of very considerable length— 
with nothing to show for it. Signor Mussolini may 
therefore be driven to find something he can show— 
territory or concessions or indemnity. In that case 
his obvious policy will be to make the most of any fresh 
frontier incident, such as the fracas reported this week 
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from Rome and denied from Addis Ababa. The Geney MM things P' 
discussions relieved the immediate tension, but contin decision 
vigilance will be needed, and it is to be hoped that ifm for it is 
new Foreign Secretary will make as plain as Mp, Edy as they’ 
did what this country’s view of any deliberate thres ally rat 
to Abyssinia’s independence would be. We val combine 
Italy’s friendship, and she has reason to value oy, fe of asch 
least as much. 
* * * * , 
Mr. Roosevelt’s Troubles . 
A week of reflection and discussion has not brought ve 
President Roosevelt much light about the future of the pave b 
New Deal. There is not much light to bring. The decision For the 
of the Supreme Court that Congress had conferred on thy «peed ; 
President powers which it was not in its province to conf a th 
is the more devastating the more closely it is examined ‘Maure 
The immense fabric of codes of hours and wages has gone, Me jad he 
except in so far as it is still being voluntarily observe came tl 
and Labour, putting little faith in such temporary make. the Fre 
shifts, is preparing for extensive strike action, Yr, Jong W 
Roosevelt announced legislation designed to save sony. credit 
thing from the ruin, but it is by no means clear what emf jay p 
be saved, and to make matters worse the Supreme Cour proces 
ruling gives new encouragement to the supporters of retaini 
States Rights against the authority of the Feder M whole 
Government. The essential feature of the New Deal wa BR fytilit 
that it established centralized administration in th tice.” 
United States for the first time—as it was imperatire mM tl 
that it should be established. Now geographical se. 
tionalism is in large measure enthroned again. Bills like Youth 
Senator Wagner's, for regulating the relations between The 
-apital and labour on a national seale, will be discussed BR. th 
by Congress, but their fate is problematic, for the Supreme tone 
Court ruling will give the advantage to their opponents ones 
at every point. The real problem is the constitution ons 
of 1787. a - 
* * * * are 
ee culty 
Mr. de Valera and Great Britain faa 
The pressure of internal political considerations on Jawle 
Mr. de Valera is well understood; and the policy he® op o 
favours privately is not necessarily identical at all times B grey 
with the policy he is compelled to defend in public. That BP to en 
he genuinely desires some settlement with this country quen 
is certain, but on what terms is much less certain. Two erm 
assurances he has given in the past week—one that eitiza 
Ireland will never serve as base for hostile action against pens 
Great Britain, and the other that there can be no question his d 
of Ireland declaring herself a republic during the lifetime Barto, 
of the present Dail—are satisfactory as far as they go. «aft 
The situation was a little eased by the recent coal and B pati, 
livestock agreement, and the impression that unde F444} 
wise handling negotiations leading to a_ reasonable 
settlement would be possible imposes itself. But per- ia 
sonalities count for a good deal in such matters. If " 
there is to be no change in the Dominions Secretaryship 
Mr. Baldwin would be well advised to give some attention to 1 
to Ireland himself. Friction and misunderstanding % = 
near home ought to be removed, even though its persis- = 
tence lead to no disaster. <4 
* * * * 
Sound Public Works acr 
. The extensive programme of electrification of railway The 
lines in the London area announced by Mr. Chamberlain flor 
in the House of Commons on Wednesday is, whether by by 
accident or design, a fulfilment of the demands put for- ad 
ward by Mr. Lloyd George in the series of proposals he has wo 
laid before the Cabinet. It is a wise expenditure of money fac 
to be borrowed on a Government guarantee, for there col 
can be no question of the public utility of the work to be loc 
carried out. It is indeed a good example of a perfectly wi 
sound public works policy for the relief of unemployment. po 
That Mr. Lloyd George’s representations have had some di 
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——— 
thing, perhaps 4 great deal, to do with the Government’s 
decision to support this programme can hardly be doubted, 
for it is obviously to the interest of Ministers to go as far 
as they reasonably can to make Mr. Lloyd George into an 
ally rather than an enemy. In this case they could 
combine the application of that policy with the approval 
of a scheme which has everything to commend it. 
* * * * 
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The Atlantic Blue Riband 

That the ‘ Normandie’ has broken the Atlantic speed- 
record need oceasion no surprise; the surprise would 
have been if she had proved incapable of doing so. 
For the sole motive in building these mammoth liners is 
speed ; and if they fail in that, they are failures. First 
came the German ° Europa,’ beating the records which the 
‘Mauretania,’ a very much more practical sort of ship, 
had held so worthily for a quarter of a century. Then 
came the Italian ‘Rex,’ beating the ‘ Europa’; now comes 
the French ‘ Normandie,’ beating the ‘Rex’; and before 
Jong will come the British ‘Queen Mary,’ whose whole 
credit will be staked on beating the ‘Normandie.’ It 
may prove fortunate that Great Britain comes last in the 
procession, and so has somewhat the best chance of 
retaining any honours that she may win. But the 
whole competition has reached a point perilously near 
futility. Apart from the imponderable values of ‘* pres- 
tige,” these monsters are almost certainly uneconomic ; 
and the more of them are afloat, the more that will be so. 

* * * * 


Youth’s Drift to Crime 

The Recorder of Manchester, opening Quarter Sessions 
in that city last Tuesday, said he was shocked at the 

alendar before him, for it consisted almost entirely of 
young boys of seventeen and eighteen, who had started on 
acareer of crime. Manchester and South-East Lancashire 
are in varying degrees “ distressed areas,” and the diffi- 
culty of finding work for young lads in such areas must 
inevitably increase the number of those who drift into 
Jawlessness instead. Apart from what it may do by way 
of organized recreation or training or work-finding, in 
order to arrest the evil drift, the community’s business is 
to ensure that, where it has occurred and the young delin- 
quent has been laid by the heels, it does not make a lifelong 
criminal of him, but revives in him the instincts of a decent 
citizen. For this what matters is not merely what hap- 
pens to him in Borstal, but still more what happens after 
his discharge. There is a strong case for appointing to look 
after young discharged prisoners a special category of 
“after-care officers” distinct from probation officers. Pro- 
bation officers themselves are usually far too hard-worked 
at their own job to be expected to cover this as well. 

* * * * 
Parliament and the L.C.C. 

The House of Commons was perfectly right to refuse 
to the L.C.C. permission to pay for its Waterloo Bridge 
policy out of loan. Whether it was wise to pull down 
Rennie’s great bridge, to destroy what was perhaps the 
finest remaining architectural composition in London 
(that formed by the bridge with Somerset House), and 
to throw a widened stream of traflie at right angles 
across the middle of the Strand, we need not now discuss. 
The point is that in doing what it did the present L.C.C. 
flouted the considered opinion of the House as expressed 
by vote on two separate occasions, not to mention the 
advice of a strong Royal Commission. The House 
would have stultified itself had it now granted special 
facilities for the execution of a policy which it twice 
condemned. This would have held good, whatever the 
local authority might chance to be. But in London, 
Where so many local questions have high national im- 
portance, there is special need not to condone wanton 
disrezard of the wishes of Parliament even by the L.C.C. 





The Week in Parliament 

Our Parliamentary Correspondent writes : The Govern- 
ment of India Bill received its third reading in an atmo- 
sphere not unworthy of the great issues involved. 
Throughout it has been a great battle. Though the long 
debates in committee have often been very wearisome 
they have always been sustained on a high level of per- 
suasiveness and moderation. It is a tribute to the English 
Parliamentary methods of Government that this highly 
controversial measure has been carried through with 
very little acrimony and without a single “ scene” and 
what is even more remarkable without resort to the 
closure. The Government is to be congratulated on 
having remained firm throughout to what Sir Samuel 
Hoare described in an admirable speech as “ the three 
pillars of wisdom, namely All India Federation, Provincial 
Autonomy and Responsibility with Safeguards.” Indeed 
as the Bill has progressed it is clear that the ardour and 
courage and resource with which the Government spokes- 
men have met every argument has convinced many who 
voted for the Bill on Second Reading with great hesita- 
tion. It was noticeable that though Sir Henry Page 
Croft, when he attacked it on the second reading, was 
listened to by a packed House, he had only a very 
attenuated audience when he repeated his denunciation 
on Tuesday. 

* * * * 

Apart from that of Sir Samuel Hoare the best contri- 
bution to the debate was that of Sir Herbert Samuel. 
He has maintained throughout this Parliament an 
astonishingly high level of speaking. He has developed 
a most attractive if perhaps a slightly artificial vein of 
humour. Some of his sallies were first class, particularly 
that in which he described the alliance on the second 
reading between the Ultra-Tories and the Socialists as a 
coalition of ‘‘ those who would die hard and those who 
would live dangerously.” Admirably pointed too was 
his quotation from Carlyle with reference to Mr. Churchill's 
Carlyle had said ** Have a false opinion and tell 
it with the tongue of angels. What will it profit? The 
better you tell it, the worse it becomes.” There could 
certainly be no better summary of the results of Mr. 
Churchill’s speeches. They have been magnificent, and 
they have not won a vote. 

* * * * 


oratory. 


The debate on Foreign Affairs initiated by the Liberals 
emphasized the virtual unanimity of the House of 
Commons on what Lord Halifax has described as the 
* dual task ” of taking every advantage of the Reichstag 
pronouncement to secure a limitation of armaments and 
at the same time proceeding with the plans to build up 
to parity in the air. Though Sir Stafford Cripps 
made a strong attack on the proposed increase in our air 
armaments no answering cheers came from behind him. 
It is clear that the Labour Party is split on the question, 
and that very many members of it, particularly the Trades 
Union group, are by no means as much opposed to 
the new squadrons as their leaders on the front bench 
would have the country believe. Mr. Anthony Eden, 
who wound up for the Government, was in great form. 
His mild ragging of the Samuelites, who had asked him 
for an unequivocal declaration that the Government 
believed in collective security, was in the best Parlia- 
mentary traditions. ‘ His Majesty’s Government,” he 
said, “do believe in collective security, if only because 
collective security is as important a principle for a 
Government as it is for a nation. We have had of late 
some experiences of difliculties in another connexion. 
We all remember the tragic consequences of attempting 
to agree to differ, and the very sad and sorry straits to 
which was reduced the party that persisted in isolation. 
Therefore, I would like to assure the House that our 
belief in collective security continues and grows.” 
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CHANGE of Prime Minister without a dissolu- 
tion is comparatively rare in this country 

and it is mainly on the ground of Mr. MacDonald’s 
health that Mr. Baldwin is again to find himself 
in the position he held for a matter of months in 
1923-4 and for the five years 1924-29. The change 
now in progress has been recognized as inevitable 


—and desirable—for so long that ‘its actual 
accomplishment stirs no deep emotions. Mr. 
MacDonald remained in office in 1931 as the 


head of a National instead of a Labour Government 
at the wish of the King. His strength was already 
severely taxed and his health has been a source of 
anxiety to himself and his friends from that time 
on. He would no doubt have resigned earlier but for 
the general feeling in the Cabinet that the compre- 
hensive and non-party character of the Administration 
must be preserved as it could not be if the Prime 
Minister were a Conservative. That 
never quite as cogent as_ it 


consideration 
seemed. Mr. 
MacDonald could not hold his place in a_ pre- 
dominantly Conservative Cabinet dependent on an 
overwhelmingly Conservative House of Commons with- 
out abandoning his Labour preconceptions and taking 
his place on a broad platform on which his position 
was indistinguishable from Mr. Baldwin’s. On that 
basis the experiment has worked. Mr. Baldwin has 
supported the Prime Minister with unfaltering lovalty 
in the House of Commons, over which his authority 
has been 


was 


demonstrated whenever he chose that it 
should be, and Mr. MacDonald’s sagacity and experi- 
ence have shown to greater advantage in Cabinct 
than in public utterances. Those 
qualities, it is understood, are to be at the service 
of the Cabinet still. 


some of his 


But the reasons for a non-Conservative Prime 
Minister no longer exist. Foreign Governments 


have allowed it to be obvious that they would rather 
negotiate with a Prime Minister 
Minister—representing the largest party in_ the 
House of Commons, and the whole non-Con- 
servatives at home prefer to see the helm in charge 
of a politician like Mr. Baldwin, whose record as 
a party man they know, than of a steersman with 
only a handful of supporters behind him and com- 
pelled to break with as much of his political past 
as could not be reconciled with the strategic needs 
of the present. Even in such conditions the National 
r has worked reasonably well—better, 
certainly, than anything like it ever has in England 
before. The occasion demanded it, and it was in 
our national character to adapt our traditional 
methods to the occasion. But no one can doubt 
that the time has come to make some change. Its 
A Prime Minister in full 
physical and mental vigour is substituted for a man 


and a Foreign 


on 


Government 


advantages are clear. 
compelled perpetually to be conscious of his limita- 
tions, and in Mr. Baldwin's case qualities on which 
leadership cz the House of Commons made too little 
call will now have full scope. The new Prime Minister 
House of much 
more than Mr. MacDonald has ever been in recent 
years—and he counted 


is essentially a Commons man 


can be on to. maintain 


THE CHANGE IN DOWNING STREET 
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scrupulously the close liaison required between 
Cabinet and Chamber. On those grounds, jf ho 
others, his aécession to the chief place in the Goyer, 
ment is warmly to be welcomed. 

What further changes will mark the reconstruetig, 
of the Cabinet remains to be disclosed, and extended 
speculation here would be purposeless. Mr. Baldwin 
has considerable talent at his command and it jy 
to be hoped he will make full use of it, though ing 
National Government no Prime Minister can clog 
his ears completely to party claims. Sir Samu 
Hoare, there is strong reason to believe, will be 
Foreign Secretary, with Mr. Eden still as coadjuter, 
inside, not as today outside, the Cabinet. Other choices 
might have won wider approval. Mr. Eden, in his 
signally successful diplomacy at Geneva and elsewhere 
in the past six months, has displayed all the qualities 
which make a Foreign Minister. His 
appointment would have been welcome, but his tine 
will come. Lord Halifax might equally well have 
been given the Foreign Secretaryship, with Mr. Eden 
representing the Foreign Office in the House of 
Commons. 


successful 


But the apparently destined — combination 
of Sir Samuel Hoare and Mr. Eden commands 
confidence. Sir Samuel has added greatly to his 


reputation by his handling of Indian affairs at the 
Round Table Conferences, before the Select Com- 
mittee and in the House of Commons, where the 
vigour and effectiveness of his rejoinders to Mr, 
Churchill's philippies revealed unsuspected qualities 
very requisite in the post he is understood to be about 
to fill. Foreign affairs are today of supreme import: 
ance, for internal economy depends on external confi- 
dence. It is essential that the Prime Minister shall 
give them his close personal attention and resist the 
temptation, to which in the past he has been too 
prone, to leave his departmental Ministers to their 
own devices lest he should seem to be trenching on 
their preserves. If the positions of Sir Samuel Hoare 
and Mr. Eden are as expected, then Mr. Baldwin 
should support them as an active member of a 
triumvirate. 

For the rest, what the country demands is active 
and vigorous leadership. Apathy and lack of grip 
have been to some extent accounted for hitherto by 
the Prime Minister’s physical disabilities. Mr. Baldwin 
is under no such handicap, and he will be expected to- 
day to display energies for whose exercise he appeared 
to think, perhaps rightly, that there was no great 
‘all during his last tenure of office. The country 
needed then to be let alone. It needs today to be 
taken in hand. The unemployed still number over 
two million. Mr. Lloyd George’s so-called new deal 
policy represents a challenge which the new admin- 
istration will ignore at its peril: Weak spots, most 
of them obvious enough, have revealed themselves 
in the outgoing Government. There are plenty of 
good men out to take the places of indifferent men 
in. By the use he makes of youth and enterprise the 
new Prime Minister will be judged. A General Election 
is impending, whether it comes late this year o 
early next. It is apparently decided that the electors 
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shall be asked to return a National Government 
again. The decision 4s right. Unity in constructive 
effort is still called for. But the constructive effort 
must be there. A programme that will fire some 
enthusiasm must be framed. The Government’s 
record so far, if respectable, is uninspiring. In the 
jast year at any rate Mr. Eden, by his handling of 
such problems as the Saar and Abyssinia, has done 
more for it at home and abroad than any other 
member, and he has done it, approved cf course by 
the Cabinet, by the display of principle and _ firm- 
ness. Mr. Baldwin possesses both those qualities. 
Does he possess the necessary enterprise and energy 


too? Are such questions as the raising of the 
school age, with its direct bearing on the unemploy- 
ment level, to be faced in earnest ? Is unemployment 
to be tackled frontally by a well-planned public works 
campaign ? Is the ultimate return to party politics 
to be prepared for by some rational measure of 
franchise reform that will enable the political views 
of the country to be accurately reflected in the 
House of Commons? These are the questions to 
which voters will require an answer. The new 
Ministers have general goodwill with them at the 
outset. Whether they retain it depends only on 
themselves, 


THE FIGHT FOR ROAD-SAFETY 


HE annual debate on the Ministry of Transport 
last Monday was the first in which Mr. Hore- 
Belisha figured as Minister. Probably to most people 
it will come as a surprise to realize that he has not 
yet been twelve months at his Department, so power- 
fully has his personality been brought to bear on its 
work. When he went there, the carnage due to 
yoad-accidents was not only terrible, but increasing. 
Now it is still terrible, but it has been conspicuously 
diminished. For years the death-roll had gone up 
continuously, and successive Ministers of Transport, 
some of them very able men, had stood powerless 
before it. Mr. Hore-Belisha refused to believe 
that improvement could not be had, if we tried hard 
enough. And so, by exploring not one way but many, 
and by rousing the whole community to a more 
adequate sense of the monstrous evil to be overcome, 
he has broken down the legend of “ inevitability ” 
which had paralysed his predecessors. 

Three methods are claimed to have come well out 
of the tests of experience—the provision of pedestrian 
crossings, the speed-limit in built-up areas, and the 
policy of closing streets of working-class houses to 
all motor traflic except vehicles on their way to 
premises in those streets. The first was pioneered 
in London, and is still most largely exemplified 
there; and we now find that the reduction in the 
number of killed during the last 11 weeks, as compared 
with the number during the same weeks last year, 
has been nearly double as great in London as in 
the rest of the country. The second was pioncered 
in Oxford, and came into operation for the built-up 
areas of the whole country on March 18th last ; 
its suecess is suggested by the fact that the subsequent 
reduction of casualties in city, metropolitan, and 
borough police areas (which are roughly those of the 
30-m.p.h. limit) has been 144 per cent., while elsewhere 
it has only been 8 per cent. The third policy was 
pioneered entirely in Manehester ; though its brilliant 
success has since been copied elsewhere, and the 
Ministry of Transport has decided to apply it in 
London. Its principle is that in densely inhabited 
working-class areas, where the side streets are the 
natural and often the only playground for poor 
children, it should be possible for them to play there 
without the risk of their games being at any moment 
turned to tragedy by a motor vehicle. And by giving 
them safe streets to play in it keeps them out of the 
unsafe ones. 


Mr. Hore-Belisha is now trying to multiply 
“ Belisha ” crossings in the provinces by the same 
method which enabled him within three months 
to get 10,000 put down in London, 7.e., by making 
an offer to the local authorities with a fixed time- 
limit. He is probably justified, for the general 
usefulness of these costly affairs may be taken as 
established, though the precise degree of it is still 
open to doubt. It will not have escaped the attentive 
reader of our last paragraph that the first set of 
figures—associated with the crossings—is suspiciously 
similar to the second—associated with the 30-m.p.h. 
limit, and may really (since the 30-m.p.h. limit 
operates nearly everywhere in the London area) 
be in large measure explained by it. The success 
of the limit is by far the more incontestable of the 
two, and has been ever since the Oxford figures 
became available. The only thing that may militate 
against its continued success is the attitude of some 
of the magistrates. 

As to that, the whole problem of the magistracy 
in relation to motoring offences remains very diffi- 
cult. Motorists complain, truly enough, that 
in some petty sessional courts they can never hope 
for a fair trial; and per contra there are similar 
courts (and probably more of them) where it is 
almost impossible to get the Bench to convict 
motorists of serious offences or to inflict any penalties 
sufficient to compel respect for the law. This is 
really part of a larger question—the shortcomings 
of petty sessions as a court of justice. But in view 
of the small probability that the problem of reforming 
the local benches will be tackled within any reason- 
able time, there is something to be said for setting 
up, at least in a few experimental areas, special 
courts for motoring offences. 

For much we must still look to educational propa- 
ganda among road-users, and not least among the 
drivers of private cars. People often talk about 
** motorists as a class,” but really there is no such 
class—there are good motorists, bad motorists, and 
indifferent. The “bad” have been considerably 
disciplined, at least on built-up roads, by the curtail- 
ment of overtaking and cutting-in, which the speed 
limit involves. But the same result might be 
obtained if dangerous cutting-in and similar offences 


were regularly and frequently prosecuted before 
motoring courts able to appreciate their gravity 


and alert to stop them by punishment. It is too 
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early to judge what will be the results of the com- 
pulsory driving-test for new drivers, which came 
into force as from last Saturday. But few who 
try to consider the question impartially can doubt 
that it was worth trying. During the past three 
months, said Mr. Hore-Belisha, 35,000 persons have 
taken the test voluntarily, and nearly 10 per cent. 
of them failed. That is a very striking figure, and 
throws a sharp light on “the needless risks which 
were taken previously in permitting anyone to 
drive a powerful machine on a payment of 5s.” 
It is a pretty safe prophecy that twenty years 
hence tests of all kinds, for brakes as well as drivers, 
will be enforced with a regularity and stringency 


HE list of Mr. Baldwin’s Cabinet may contain sur- 
prises, but it seems unlikely. Leakages are 
inevitable, for no prospective Prime Minister can frame 
his administration without conversations and discussions, 
and by early this week the prophets had reached substan- 
tial agreement. Lord Hailsham, Sir Samuel Hoare and Sir 
John Simon are accorded definite niches, but I have not 
heard much about one of the ablest of the younger men 
in the Cabinet, Mr. Ormsby-Gore. If he is not offered the 
Colonial Office a manifest opportunity will have been 
missed. I hope the rumour of Lord Eustace Percy’s 
return to oflice is true, as I think it is. The Young Con- 
servatives of whom he is the leader have done as useful 
constructive thinking and discussion as any group in 
Parliament—probably more—and the inclusion of Lord 


Eustace in the Cabinet would both make a link with an 


alert body of private members and bring into counsel an 
experienced and singularly well-stocked mind. It is an 


open secret that Lord Eustace was the author of the 
striking introduction on “ The Principles of a Constitu- 
tional Settlement,” to the report of the Joint Select Com- 
mittee on India. As I suggested last week, the difficulty 
about putting Mr. Eden into his present chief’s shoes has 
been suflicient to keep him out of them. But his elevation 
to Cabinet rank is counted on, as a first instalment of 
recognition. Mr. Baldwin’s highest wisdom would be to 
construct his Cabinet as far as possible of men of his own 
temper. He is quite strong enough to disregard his right- 
wing die-hards. 
* * * * 


I turned with some interest on Monday to the Daily 
Herald to see that journal’s comments on the Labour 
knighthoods in the Birthday Honours list. But com- 
ments there were none. Such reticence was perhaps 
discreet. There are, in fact, two opposing views, cither 
of them perfectly tenable. It is well that Labour should 
be given its due place, and take its place, in the nation’s 
life, and if a Liberal Chief Whip, like Mr. Walter Rea 
is given a baronetcy there is no reason on the face of 
it why the Labour Chief Whip should not have a knight- 


hood. The same may be said of the Trade Union knight- 
hoods. Yet there is an obvious danger. It would be 


fatal for a Labour man ever to be working with one eye 
on the interests of the people he represents and the 
other on a coming Honours list. Human nature being 
what it is, moreover, a docile Trade Union leader will 
always have a rather better chance than a militant of 
honours at the hands of a non-Labour Government. I 
cannot myself feel that the Labour leaders of the past 
were wrong in eschewing handles to their names. What 
chances they had I do not pretend to know. In 1924, 
presumably, most of them had every chance. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 
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at which we might jib today. Time will Stead} 
win approval for them. Meanwhile the casualty tien 
remain appalling. About a hundred People “a 
still killed on our roads every week, and three a 
four thousand injured. There is no room for com, 
placency there, grateful as we may well be to - 
present Minister for bringing down the figures from 
levels 50 per cent. worse. Moreover the problem 
is not stationary: The number of motorists grows 
all the time. The net increase in the number of 
licensed vehicles on the roads has been higher of lat, 
than ever before, no fewer than 151,268 being regis 
tered in the first four months of this year. Nothing as 
yet suggests our reaching any kind of saturation point, 






























Watching the Trooping of the Colour last Monday 
one could not but feel, not only its exceptional beauty 
as a pageant, but its unique charm as a survival. Her 
is the outward show of Court militarism, as it flourished 
in the seventeenth or the eighteenth century, whe 
armies were accounted the personal retinues of monarchs, 
The actual ritual, they say, is about two hundred years 
old. The gorgeous uniforms of the Guards’ bands— 
particularly the mounted bands—seem to go further; 
the mounted big-drummer of the Life Guards might 
have delighted Louis XIV. The flawless parade-ground 
evolutions are of the eighteenth century. The perfection, 
the art, and the uselessness of the performance (whether 
in a vulgar or in a military sense) have to be seen to be 
believed. It is all done (as it should be) with such 
noble seriousness, the King followed by his four sons 
leading the entire cavaleade. Down to 1914, I suppose, 
similar ceremonies on a larger scale might be seen in 
Vienna, Berlin, and St. Petersburg. Now they are all 
perished, and our King’s alone survives, not because he 
is really a War Lord, but precisely because he is not. 




























* * * * 





“Something ought to be done about it.” That 
familiar dogma formed the burden of Lord Kilmaine’s 
speech in the House of Lords on Tuesday on the mis- 
demeanours of the Press—particularly, in this case, in 
the matter of headlines, The Morning Post had headed 
its report of the Abyssinian discussion at Geneva “ Italy 
Climbs Down,” a caption open on broad grounds to all 
the criticism Lord Kilmaine passed on it. But to make 
that lapse on the part of some sub-editor working under 
heavy pressure the ground for a demand for “ some 
sort of censorship of the Press” is nothing less than 
fantastic. This demand for censorship crops up every 
now and then in one quarter or another and it is well 
to be prepared for it. However, Lord Kilmaine’s protest 
had the useful effect of enabling Lord Lucan, for the 
Government, to repeat what to Englishmen is a platitude, 
but to foreigners never completely credible, that “ the 
Press in this country in peace-time is completely indepen- 
dent of Government control and Government influence.” 







* * * * 

To the old maxim “ verify your references ” might 
with some advantage be added the injunction “ and 
understand them.” In Dr. Marie Stopes’ new book 
on Marriage in My Time I come across the observation: 

“ Numbers of children don’t matter till their quality ig assured, 

Of the three hundred grant the three 
To build a new Thermopyle.” 
Leonidas was no Balbus, Thermopylae was not a city, 
and Byron said nothing about building. 
JANUS. 
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REMIERSHIP will be the last of our institutions to 
pe standardized. From Walpole to Baldwin there 
have been thirty-nine Prime Ministers, all different, and 
the last five have varied as much as the previous thirty- 
four ; Asquith judicial, Lloyd George dynamic, Bonar 
Jaw efficient, Ramsay MacDonald dramatic, Baldwin 
reflective. The epithets are appropriate but not exhaus- 
tive. Baldwin most nearly resembles Asquith in his 
dislike of activity, in his dilatoriness, in his sense of 
decorum and distaste for advertisement. The minds of 
hoth were fed on the classics and were thereby purged 
of humbug and extravagance. Wisdom, like virtue, is a 
mean between extremes. Of the five Lloyd George 
alone, for good and evil, has genius. But since the War 
stanley Baldwin has been the dominating figure in 
English politics. And he has exercised dominion by 
being rather than by doing. A good character is the best 
policy. ; 

That aphorism, which for all we remember may come 
from Samuel Smiles, is the shortest explanation of the 
Baldwin enigma. He now becomes Prime Minister for 
the third time, with general approval, not as the result of 
unremitting toil, or brilliant oratory, or subterranean 
intrigue ; not by force of will or intellect. The revolt which 
he voiced at the Carlton Club in October, 1922, against 
Mr. Lloyd George and his colleagues drunk with power 
was a moral revolt, and he was prepared for the desert as 
He had returned from Aix with his resigna- 
tion in his pocket. Instead he found himself Chancellor 
of the Exchequer in Bonar Law’s Cabinet. From that 
day to this he has observed in public the courtesies of his 
private life. His loyalty to Mr. MacDonald has been 
quixotic in the eyes of less sensitive and more aspiring 
colleagues. He has taken the bitterness out of political 
controversy, he has many personal friends on the Labour 
benches, and only once did he unleash his invective— 
when he let it loose upon the Press Lords. Rothermere 
and Beaverbrook had exceeded even his tolerance. Time 
and again their headlines have announced his “ twilight,” 
his surrender, ruin and banishment from Downing Street, 
but he is still there, and today far more sure of himself 
than ever before. . 

This is the reward of preferring what he deemed to 
be right to what he was advised was expedient. He 
threw away place and power in the autumn election 
of 1923 because he believed that only Protection could 
solve the problem of unemployment, and despite defeat 
he strengthened his hold on the Unionist Party, and 
retrieved disaster a year later. And he did this not 
by being a slave to the Party but by transforming it. 
It has been said that Palmerston was in reality a Con- 
servative who led the Liberal Party. Mr. Baldwin, on 
the other hand, is a Liberal of sorts at the head of the 
Tory Party. He belongs to his own time, unlike Balfour, 
and still more unlike Curzon. The seventeenth (which 
resembles our own) is his favourite century. 

The industrial civil war which threatened the country 
in the shape of the General Strike of 1926 brought out 
the essential qualities of the man: his intense belief 
in the fundamental unity of the nation, his desire for 
fair play for all classés. In the sequel the square deal 
which he had promised assumed a rather elliptical shape 
under pressure from Die-hards and mine-owners. Was 
this a weak betrayal or an extreme example of his 
belief that patience is the truest fortitude? It was 
probably a blend of both, and it certainly caused him 
much mental agony. The Die-hards are always threaten- 
ing his flank, and the course of the India Bill is only 
the most recent instance, but before this weck is out 
it will have passed the Commons. The system of Pro- 


his reward. 
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tection, which he espoused as an undergraduate at 
Cambridge, is now on the statute-book. No great 
country in the world since the War has been so hostile 
to the increase of armaments as Great Britain and yet 
we are now launched, without the active opposition of 
Labour, on an armament programme. 

The one person more than any other (excepting Hitler) 
who has made this policy possible is Mr. Baldwin. His 
method is now apparent. Normally he moves like a 
glacier, inch by inch, but sometimes like an avalanche, 
and the face of the landscape is changed. Four, at 
least, of his speeches have made history: at the Carlton 
Club meeting, on Trade Unions and peace between all 
classes when he quashed the Macquisten Bill in 1925, 
at the end of the General Strike in 1926, on Warfare 
in the Air in November, 1934. Of this last speech 
Mr. Churchill said at the time that “ it led to no particular 
conclusion. . . . There were signs of fatalism, and even 
perhaps of helplessness about it.” But it is this precipi- 
taney which is Mr. Churchill’s undoing and his prime 
disqualification for the highest office. Mr. Baldwin’s 
speech was perfectly timed and phrased for the pre- 
paratory task of bringing public and pacific opinion 
to accept the drastic positive measures for aircraft 
production which are now in operation. It is an inter- 
mittent courage, a cumulative decision, emerging at 
last so suddenly that it is apt to wear the aspect of 
impulsive action. 

No one can keep his counsel darker than the new 
Prime Minister. ‘“ Be master of your countenance and 
let not every fool who runs read it,” wrote Lord 
Chesterfield to his godson. Mr. Baldwin has to listen to 
much advice on how he should direct the country, but 
it is never safe to assume that he is accepting it because 
he is courteous and attentive. And he is very prone to 
change the subject. He may be suddenly struck with 
the beauty of the gentians on his desk, newly arrived 
from an admirer. Or, as Lord Derby and Sir Archibald 
Salvidge found after the 1923 débdcle, he may prefer to 
talk about growing raspberries rather than about 
restoring the shattered fortunes of the Party. Mr. Lloyd 
George, like Talleyrand, makes you forget his past when 
he talks about the present and the future. When you 
talk politics with Mr. Baldwin he reminds you how rich 
a treasure-house is English literature and how precious 
is the English countryside. They are his_ spiritual 
fastness, into which he withdraws when pressed to think 
quickly—and rashly—on high policy by the impertinent 
visitor or the impatient colleague. 

It is this defensive parrying which accounts for the 
legend that he is a drifter, not a leader. The form his 
leadership assumes, as we have seen, is that of negation 
and ruminant passivity, ending in a positive and even 
a dramatic decision. It will be interesting to watch how, 
as Prime Minister, he finally handles the Lloyd George 
proposals. It is certain that in reaching a conclusion 
he will not be trammelled by old personal animosities. 
He will strive not only to keep his party united but the 
country also. And he must know better than most 
that the problem of unemployment remains unsolved. 
Will he now ruminate to some purpose on this issue, as 
he has done on warfare in the air? 

It is customary to stress the Englishness of Mr. Baldwin 
and to identify him with squires and farmers in a Midland 
market. He once described himself as “a provincial 
heart and soul.” But these descriptions are imperfect. 
Mr. Baldwin, like Oliver Cromwell, to whom he bears a 
certain facial resemblance, hes a perceptible Celtic strain in 
his composition. In the present Cabinet Mr. MacDonald 
is the dominant Celt and Mr. Neville Chamberlain the 
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Mr. Baldwin is different. 


‘ 


typical Englishman. He has 
imagination added to “ goodness” and to shrewdness. 
He has Pitt’s disinterestedness, but he is no simpleton, 
and his sagacity has outwitted, however unintentionally, 
all his rivals. But over all and through all is a quality 
which can only be described as poetic. 


a 

At his side stands a Victorian lady, serious and fond 
of the old-fashioned ways and virtues. If ever her 
husband were tempted to stray from the path of honoy 
and to traffic in the dusty purlieus of politics he would 
quickly encounter the formidable and uncom 


; : promising 
resistance of Lucy Baldwin. P 


CIVIL AVIATION AND BOMBING 


By SQUADRON LEADER P. R. BURCHALL 


NE of the difficulties raised by any scheme for the 
abolition, or even limitation, of the air arm in 
warfare is the varying importance attached to civil 
aviation as a potential military weapon. For the public 
generally “ potential military weapon”? means bomber. 
Air fighting, reconnaissance, and co-operation with 
artillery, and other multifarious duties of aircraft in war 
time will not figure largely in discussion. Bombing, with 
its concomitants of incendiarism, gas and other noxious 
features is the one problem, and the question arises 
“* How large a part could civil aviation be made to play in 
bombing schemes ?”’ 'To answer that means facing the 
following questions: What characteristics must a bomb- 
ing machine have? What special training is necessary 
for bombing personnel ? How far are civil pilots and 
machines adaptable for bombing, and how far are they 
fit to act as fighters either for protecting or attacking 
bombers ? Is civil aviation numerically strong enough 
to have any great influence on the military situation now 
or in the near future ? How is it possible to limit bombing 
power without at the same time limiting the legitimate 
development of civil aviation ? 

Quite clearly any aeroplane that normally carries a 
passenger could substitute an equivalent weight of 
bombs, and if it could get over its target it would thus be 
a useful military weapon. Hundreds of the most elemen- 
tary little flying-club machines, if it were thought worth 
while, could be organized into raiding forces which, in 
the absence of opposition, could do considerable damage. 
Their efficiency, however, would be so low, and, if there 
were any air opposition, their vulnerability would be so 
high, that the use of fighting escorts to protect them 
would not be justified. The characteristics of a good 
bomber are that it should carry a heavy load, have a big 
range and a high speed and be able to fly high. Now 
these are precisely the characteristics of a good commercial 
air-transport machine. So far as bomb-carrying efficiency 
is concerned, there is no fundamental difference between 
military and civil machines. A military bomber would 
usually have machine-guns for its self-defence, but 
defence need not be an essential feature of heavy bomber 
design. ‘Tactical or other considerations might relegate 
defence entirely to a fighting escort. 

The efficiency of personnel engaged on bomb-dropping 
is a more complicated question. Bombs, of course, do 
not fall in a simple vertical line, but. possess a trajectory 
resolved from the elements of gravity, the height, speed 
and direction of the aircraft and the force and direction 
of the wind. Optical bomb-sights take care of these 
factors, and the power to drop bombs accurately hinges 
upon the pilot’s ability to find the target, usually and 
advantageously in thick weather, to bring his aeroplane 
into position above the target, and to keep a constant 
speed, an accurately level keel and an accurately straight 
course. Finding the target is no more difficult for a good 
commercial pilot than for a good military pilot, for it is 
an important part of his daily work, but the other factors 
call for specialized training. Most pilots light-heartedly 


regard the whole vault of heaven as their available road- 
space, and they have very little skill in the particular 
over a 


directions indicated. A course of instruction 





camera-obscura arrangement would, however, show 
their errors and help to correct them. 

Any aeroplane can carry armament of a kind, but for, 
machine not specifically designed as a fighter to act as q 
bomber’s fighting escort and oppose a machine specially 
designed as a fighter would be suicidal. Speed, field of 
fire and manoeuvrability would be so unequal that the 
makeshift machine would be completely outclassed, 
And, of course, air fighting demands a great deal of 
specialized training. It has been suggested that the use 
of commercial aircraft for bombing could be countered 
by the provision of an abnormal number of defending 
fighters, these fighters, by reason of their small size or 
short range, not being themselves serviceable for bombing, 
This suggestion discounts the general theory that retalia. 
tion in kind is the chief effective counter to bombing; 
and while such a scheme might certainly, in part, achieve 
its purpose, the attacking bombers could from time to 
time profit by the vagaries of European weather, and in 
suitable weather the advantage must unquestionably 
remain with the raiders. 

At the end of 1933 Germany had a somewhat larger 
fleet of commercial and private aircraft than our own, 
and there has been everywhere a very marked increase 
since then, although its extent, particularly in Germany, 
is not precisely known. It would not be surprising 
to learn that the Germans had doubled their commercial 
air strength in the interval. They may now have 300 
modern machines available for regular air-transport 
work; many observers place the number very much 
higher. Most of these machines would have a real military 
value, and although they may be relatively few compared 
with the 1,500 military machines that are regarded as 
the standard of Anglo-Franco-German parity, their rate 
of increase is an unknown and disquieting feature. One 
important factor is that the large internal growth of 
German civil aviation has led to the establishment 
and equipment of a great number of aerodromes, many of 
them near Germany’s western frontier. These are as 
suitable for military as for civil purposes. 

In attempting the limitation of bombing the following 
alternatives offer themselves : 

(1) The number of aircraft capable of lifting more 

than (say) 500 Ibs. should be limited; but this 
_would handicap civil aviation fatally. 

(2) The area in which bombing should be permissible 
should be restricted; but there are immense 
difficulties in framing a definition. 

Limitation of the type and weight of bombs might 
be attempted; but the march of science would 
necessitate frequent revision of the definition. 
Military aviation might “be prohibited and so 
close an international supervision established over 
civil aircraft as to make their conversion to military 
uses impossible ; but the practicability of this is 
highly doubtful. 
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The whole subject contains elements of feverish 
lunacy and bristles with difficulties, but if the most 
profitable method of avoiding the worst horrors of wart 
lies in making agreements to limit the weapons employed, 
such agreements must surely be attempted, 
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HE natives of Northern Rhodesia are rarely in 
the news. Backward compared with those of 
South Africa, Kenya or Uganda, they are not yet articulate 
ina European sense. Indeed, one of the most remarkable 
features of the past difficult years of depression in Northern 
Rhodesia has been the absence of any sigus of rioting 


or even open discontent, and this among natives flung 
suddenly out of employment by the falling price of 


copper, walking from place to place, often as far as a 
thousand miles, on foot, in a fruitless search for work. 
The sudden revolt of the Copper Belt natives, reported 
Jast week, must have come as a bombshell to those who 
have watched the almost incredible patience displayed 
py these natives during months of unemployment, falling 
prices, and locust raids. 

Little enough is known of the actual cause of the 
trouble. The men from the three biggest mines— 
Mufulira, Nkana and the Roan Antelope, struck for 
higher wages. Ugly incidents of rioting were reported, 
and troops and police rushed to the spot. The strikers 
had apparently no grievance against the mine companies, 
where indeed conditions of work are unusually good. 
They merely struck for higher wages to meet a sudden 
increase in the government polltax from 10s. to 15s. a year. 

Further details are impossible to gather. One is 
inclined to ask whether an increase in the tax of any 
group of N. Rhodesian natives is justifiable after so 
long a period of lowered standards of living and reduced 
government expenditure on native development, but the 
change may be part of a new fiscal scheme. There may 
have been merely tactical errors in the announcement 
of an unpopular measure. Early last year educated 
natives on the copper belt commented bitterly to me 
on the splendour of the buildings to be erected at the 
new capital of Lusaka. The native conception of a 
Government Budget is simple. ‘“ They are taking our 
money to build their houses,” is a ery which appeals 
readily to the agitator class, and the synchronization 
of the opening ceremony at Lusaka with the introduction 
of the new tax may well have provided fuel for the fire. 
Sufficiently full warning of the change was evidently 
not given to the natives. 

But the crowning grievance of the strikers was 
apparently not the tax itself, but the discrimination 
made between the workers on the mine and those in 
other areas. It thus raises wider issues. The position 
of the urban native in Northern Rhodesia is one that 
has got to be faced. To tax the mine employees higher 
than the bush natives seems entirely reasonable on the 
face of it. The monthly wages of the former are on an 
average about 23s., while the latter rarely make more 
than 7s. 6d. a month and have little chance of continuous 
employment at that. Differential taxes are an established 
practice in the Belgian Congo, and indeed a lowering 
of the tax of the rural native was suggested in Northern 
Rhodesia at the time of the slump. The Government 


admitted that most of these natives had little chance of 


earning their 10s. tax. ‘To provide as substitute the 
work on public service for which the natives clamoured 
was refused by an impoverished Government, with an 
Westminster and Geneva. Payment in_ kind 
was made legal, but discouraged by district officials 
who visualized their oflices filled with unsaleable chickens, 
mealies and goats. ‘To imprison men for default cost 
the Government 7s. 6d. per head a month, besides turning 
the whole population of taxable males into potential 
criminals. Imprisoned and then discharged, the native 
still had his arrears to pay. But even in such an impasse, 


eve on 


URBANIZING THE NATIVE 


By AUDREY RICHARDS 


the Government still found it impossible to make any 
differential lowering of the tax except in two areas. It 
was said to be unsettling to the native morale. Recent 
events seem to indicate that a raised tax is just as 
unsettling, and the discrimination between the town 
and the country native, then thought impossible, has 
apparently now been made. 

But the real difliculty of the problem lies deeper. 
What is an urban native on the Copper Belt? The 
population is a floating one. Figures show that the 
number of permanent workers in the mines is small. 
Of the Roan employees in May, 1934, 1557 had worked 
6 months and under, while only 15 had remained over 
5} years. Even at Wankie, an old-established mine 
in S. Rhodesia, it is estimated that 50 per cent. of the 
men pay one visit only. 

Indeed where the prosperity of a country depends on 
the fluctuating price of copper it may be essential that 
the greater part of the native population should continue 
thus to migrate. So only can the difficulties of a sudden 
slump be overcome. But look at this situation from 
the native point of view. White commercial interests 
are combining to develop in him new wants. Credit 
facilities are easy. Stores dazzle him with an array 
of gaudy shirts and suits. Social status is a matter of 
wardrobe entirely, and religion is a fervid cult of 
Europeanism which makes him an easy prey to the 
shopkeeper. The mine too, like the trader, encourages 
the native to stay as long as he will. In contrast to 
the Rand mine compounds, married quarters are here 
provided, and the proportion of married men at the 
Roan has risen to 50 per cent. in four or five years, 
Everything is made easy for the native to settle tem- 
porarily. 

But an “urban native,” in the sense of a_ settled 
resident completely cut off from his village, living, 
dying, and rearing his children on the mines, is just 
what he cannot become. In old age, or unemployment 
the native is expected just to disappear. Europeans 
begin to talk about the beautiful strength of the kinship 
ties of the native, and his love of the soil. The white 
man wants to eat his cake and have it. He encourages 
the natives to purchase, but considers it unreasonable 
that they should continue to want to purchase the 
goods to which they have become accustomed, or to 
live in the places where they can be got. An unemployed 
native can live in a town compound on the charity of 
his friends for a certain time, but the Government cannot 
permit this indefinitely, and the locations are periodically 
“cleared out.” A recent hopeful development has 
been the provision of small plots of three to five acres 
in the environs of places such as Broken Hill, Ndola, 
and the mining towns. Here immediately huts and 
shacks of every kind sprang up. Relatives assembled ; 
ground was cultivated. But plots could not be held 
without payment of regular rent, and how secure the 
rent without a sufficient acreage to allow for the raising 
of produce for sale? Rhodesian natives have not yet 
learned to cultivate intensively. It seems to me impos- 
sible for a native to become an urban dweller without 
the provision of agricultural demonstrators in the town 
districts, credit facilities, and possibly the setting up 
of co-operative societies for the development of a native 
agricultural population which would exist by supplying 
the workers on the mines. 

Experience has shown that all natives are not going 
just to “ disappear ” to their villages during a slump, such 
as that of 1931-1932, when mine natives were cut from 
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over 23,000 to round about 8,000. The great majority 
do still leave home, it is true, to look for their tax, and 
gladly return there after a year or so. Others want 
to get back, but are caught in a net of debt, and are 
afraid to return to their villages empty-handed. But a 
small, though increasing, percentage of natives are 
determined to stay in the towns by hook or by crook. 
This the Government will have to face. If it is prepared 
to make provision for a certain number of detribalized 
natives to live permanently in urban areas, it can ob- 


— —S == 


viously tax them accordingly. But to this end jt must 
make for a policy of agricultural development, anq the 
education of the rising generation which, except for one 
school at Ndola, has not yet been undertaken on the 
copper belt. If such a policy is impracticable, it is hard 
to see how the recent tax discrimination can be applied 
equitably to a floating population. Nor can Rhodesia 
escape the creation of a regular agitator class, shifted 
from location to location, unable to settle permanently 
anywhere, 





EXPANSIONIST JAPAN 


By WILLIAM HENRY CHAMBERLIN 


[Mr. Chamberlin, for so long well-known as the Moseow correspondent of the “ Christian Science Monitor,” 


and author of “* Russia’s Iron Age,” 


which has been widely hailed as the most reliable and authoritative 


’ 


of recent books on Russia, is now at Tokyo, as chief Far Eastern Correspondent of his paper.| 


. since 1931, when the Japanese troops marched 
into Mukden and_ excited repercussions — in 
Washington and London, Geneva and Moscow, Japan 
has been looking away from its crowded islands to wide 
horizons, stretching from the deserts of Mongolia to the 
fertile islands of the Southern Pacific. It has more or 
less consciously seen a means of escape from the chronic 
crisis of population pressure and from the more temporary 
effects of the world economic depression in intensive 
activity in foreign fields, in political expansion on the 
neighbouring mainland of Asia and in commercial 
expansion in all the markets of the world. 

So far no Power and no group of Powers has felt 
disposed to call effective check to the rapid Japanese 
moves on the Asiatic chessboard. The wide horizons 
of Japanese fancy have become increasingly real. What- 
ever may be thought of Manchukuo de jure, the de facto 
existence of Manchukuo is scarcely open to challenge 
from any quarter. The Soviet Union has bowed itself 
off the Manchurian stage by formally relinquishing its 
share of ownership of the Chinese Eastern Railroad, in 
consideration of a payment of 140,000,000 yen, one third 
in cash and two thirds in Japanese and Manchukuo 
goods. The acquisition of this railroad closely preceded 
Japan’s withdrawal from the League of Nations, a 
step which is generally regarded here as final and irre- 
vocable. Japanese official circles express the conviction 
that, if the League has any future, it is only in connexion 
with European affairs. 

While Japan has been establishing suzerainty over 
Manchukuo, and ineidentally pushing forward its frontiers 
to march with the vast expanses of Siberia and Mongolia, 
it has been creating for itself a status of definite primacy 
in China. The statement by Mr. Eiji Amau, spokesman 
for the Japanese Foreign Office, in the spring of 1934, 
asserting a Japanese right of veto on foreign financial 
aid to China aroused a diplomatic furore and was sub- 
sequently subjected to official softening. But the 
Japanese reaction to rumours of British initiative for a 
loan to China in recent months has been quite in line 
with the spirit of the Amau statement. Asahi, one 
of the most responsible Tokyo newspapers, offered the 
following significant comment in this connexion : 


‘Japan holds the view that Japan should not co-operate in 
China on an equal footing with Great Britain and the United States. 
Japan should consider co-operation only when it is recognized as 
being in a position of leadership.” 

Japan’s influence in China varies in different parts of 
the country. It is greatest in North China, where the 
potential threat of a Japanese military occupation makes 
the local Chinese authorities very subservient to Japanese 
wishes. It is quite strong in Nanking, where Chiang 


Kai-shek and his associates, despairing of receiving con- 


crete aid from Europe or America, have displayed signs 
of willingness to come to terms with Japan and haye 
made such gestures of conciliation as the stoppage of the 
boyeott of Japanese goods and the rewriting of anti. 
Japanese textbooks in the schools. In Canton, which 
leads a virtually independent existence and is often at 
variance with Nanking, the Japanese influence is less 
pronounced, and complaints have been voiced in Tokyo 
that there is little indication of a cessation of the boyeott 
in this region. : 
Japan has reacted with obvious impaticnee and 
disfavour to suggestions that British or American financial 
aid might be extended to China. Because of her own 
straitened financial situation Japan is in no _ position 
to extend large-scale financial assistanee herself, and a 
large loan, granted by a European Power, would be 
regarded in Tokyo as an infringement of the status of 
hegemony which Japan is endeavouring to establish in 
East Asia. 

But Japanese opposition to a loan for China does not 
exclude other forms of financial and economic co- 
operation, calculated to knit closer the bonds between 
the two countries. The director of the Nippon Industrial 
Bank, Mr. Taro Kimimori, recently expressed the opinion 
that any exportation of capital from Japan to China 
would be unwise, because Japan lacks capital, but 
possesses surplus merchandise. Therefore Japan should 
establish goods credits for China and extend technical 
aid in the development of the natural resources (coal, 
iron and cotton) of China’s northern provinces. New 
railway undertakings would also be profitable, and 
Japan might supply technical advice in connexion 
with the reform of the Chinese currency system. 

Many Japanese business men are convinced that 
economic enterprise in China is feasible only where 
political conditions guarantee stability. It is natural, 
therefore, that the most perceptible tendency toward 
Japanese economic expansion is visible today in the 
provinces of China north of the Yellow River, where the 
pressure of the Japanese military forces in Manchukuo 
is closest and most effective. One of the most promising 
schemes in’ this region is the encouragement of large 
cotton plantations in Shantung and Hopei. If this is 
realized Japan will obtain an additional source of supply 
with a much-needed raw material, and the groundwork 
will be laid for a larger commercial turnover between 
the two countries. 

Farther to the south Japan’s horizon includes two 
rich groups of islands, the Philippines and the Dutch 
East Indies. Officially Japan disclaims any but com- 
mercial interests in that part of the world. But the 
concern of the Dutch colonial authorities over Japan's 
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ee 
rapid conquest of the Dutch East Indian market would 
seem to be based on a fear that commercial penctration 
may be the opening wedge for ultimate political aspira- 
*. Relations between Japan and the Dutch East 
Indies are cool, and this was reflected in the breakdown 
of recent trade and shipping conferences. 

For at least ten years the Philippines will, in all 

robability, remain under the sovereignty of the United 
States. What provision will be made for their future 
independent existence if America steps out, according 
to schedule, in 1945, may be one of the Pacific problems 
of the next decade. Some repercussions of Japan’s 
advance are felt in Siam, the one member of the League 
of Nations which did not vote for the report that brought 
about Japan’s withdrawal from the League. Siam 
recently placed an order for twelve coastguard vessels 
and eighteen other warships in Japan ; and Siamese 
naval cadets are now sent to Japan, instead of to 
England, for supplementary study. 

On the mainland of East Asia there is only one armed 
force that is potentially capable of offering resistance 
to a Japanese advance. This is the Red Army of the 
Soviet Union; and this fact lends an element of special 
importance to the development of Soviet-Japanese 
relations. Japan’s position vis-a-vis China, and vis-a-vis 
other powers with interests in China, would obviously 
be stronger if the Red Army were either put out of action 
by a smashing military defeat or teutralized through 
some friendly agreement. 

At the moment Soviet-Japanese relations are in a 


tions. 


state of suspense. Talk of war has markedly lessened 
since the amicable transfer of the Chinese Eastern 
Railroad, which implied the vanishing of the last trace 
of Russian influence in Manchukuo. But an atmosphere 
of normal confidence has not yet been restored along 
the Manchukuo-Siberian frontier. While the main irritant 
and bone of contention has been removed through the 
sale of the Chinese Eastern Railroad a number of pro- 
blems remains for future consideration: border delimita- 
tion and regional demilitarization, the negotiation of a 
fisheries convention, the suggestion of the Japanese 
Yoreign Minister, Mr. Koki Hirota, that Japan would 
be glad to discuss the purchase of Soviet North Sakhalin, 
the somewhat uncertain boundary line between the 
Mongols who are under Manchukuo jurisdiction and those 
who are organized in the Soviet protectorate of Outer 
Mongolia. 

Japan today is looking to the wide horizons of the 
neighbouring Asiatic mainland and of the adjacent 
islands for a solution of economic problems permanent 
and temporary. The means of expansion may vary 
from thoroughgoing political domination in Manchukuo 
to intensive commercial penetration in the Dutch East 
Indies, where the export of goods made in Japanese 
factories is usually financed through Japanese banks, 
‘arried out through Japanese ships and completed 
through small Japanese retail shopkeepers. But the 
impulse to expansion is always present; checked in 
one place, it is almost certain to appear with redoubled 


strength somewhere else. 


ALL OAK DINERS HAVE FIGURED TOPS 


By JAN STRUTHER 


T would be possible, I suppose, to count up within a 

dozen or so how many languages and dialects there are 

in the world. But the languages within lanzguages— 
could anybody make a reckoning of those ? 

There is, for example, shop language. This morning 
I drove into the nearest town to make three purchases. 
According to the invoices which were handed to me I 
bought four ups, two metal spills and an extra duck 
liner. And these, mind you, are not local words: the 
first two I have heard used in London, and the third I 
have since verified in a famous catalogue. An up, it 
appears, is one of those common little U-shaped tooth- 
glasses which always seem to me the fine fleur of squalor 
and disillusion, but which are constantly getting broken 
and which for some reason one goes on replacing. 

The metal spills were what I should loosely have called 
tin waste-paper baskets. And the extra duck liner was a 
brush intended for painting the name on a boat. “ You 
know,” I said; ‘‘ one of those brown ones that you can 
lick into a nice fine point.”” The ironmonger vanished, 
as usual, for seven minutes; came back with a big brown- 
paper parcel wrapped cornerwise (an ironmonger’s pecu- 
liarity, he told me with pride) and marked, in thick block 
capitals, ““ LINERS”; untied it at his own pace, and 
revealed a clutch of smaller parcels. each done up in the 
same way. On one of these was written ‘““ DUCK, 10}d.”; 
on another, “ EXTRA DUCK,,. 1s. 3d.” Feeling that 
the boat deserved it, I chose the latter. Certainly its 
quill was beyond criticism and its sable tip went into a 
magnificent point. The ironmonger licked it himself to 
make sure. And I was so delighted at having found a 
new piece of shop language that I very nearly changed 
my mind about Puffin and called the boat Extra Duck 
instead : but I remembered in time how tired one gets of 
explaining that sort of joke. 

Many shop words, of course, are good old English ones 


which have fallen into genteelism and disrepute. It is 
excusable to be nettled when a blonde goddess with 
scarlet nails, after giving ear to one’s enquiry for stock- 
ings, stays, frocks, coats or hats, passes it on to her col- 
league disdainfully translated into hose, corsets, gowns, 
But if one can master one’s irrita- 
tion, what vanished scenes and characters those five 
elegant words conjure up! The pageant of the Middle 
Ages, when hose were hose and covered the whole leg, and 
jagged sleeves hung down beside them; Elizabeth’s 
ladies with their rigid busks and farthingales ; Georgian 
beauties in flowered paduasoy; the high breasts and 
flowing draperies of the Regency ; and oh! the “ little 
milliner,’”’ without whose aid, it seems, no scion of the 
Victorian aristocracy could sow his first wild oats... . 

Less easy to endure are the words which seem to 
have been adopted with deliberate intent to nauseate : 
such as slumber-wear for pyjamas, baby-carriages for 
prams, and gateaux (pronounced gattoes) for cakes. Or, 
to be more exact, for iced cakes; for “a gateau, 
madam,” as a goddess once kindly explained to me, 


mantles or millinery. 


se 


“is never plain.” 

There is a certain grimness, too, about the discrect 
initials which in shop language are used to denote the 
six sizes of woman—X.0.S., O.S., W.X., W., S.W., and 
S.S.W. The last of these, by the way, has never been 
satisfactorily explained to me. Does it stand for Small 
Small Women? Or Shrimp-Sized Women? Or, as I 
fear, Shamefully Stunted Women? I asked a goddess 
once: but she gazed down at me pityingly and did not 
reply. They divide us also into six ages: infants, 
children, maids (the only remaining instance, I think, 
except on the lips of property gaffers, of this word being 
used in its old sense of “ young girl” instead of in its 
modern one of ‘* domestic servant’’), débutantes, matrons 
and what they tactfully call the Older Woman. There 
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is, you will notice, one surprising gap. Unmarried 
women do not exist. In the glamorous simple world of 
the shop-people’s imagination, every débutante—quite 
respectably, of course—becomes a matron without the 
least delay. Or with no more delay, at any rate, than 
is biologically necessary : and even this interval she can 
while away pleasantly enough in the pinkly-lit, rather 
hush-hush department labelled—God save the mark— 
“For the Mother-To-Be.” 

Then there are those two deplorable adjectives, “art” 
and ‘“ quality.” ‘ Art” is something of a mystery. I 
used to think it simply meant “ artificial’: in the 
expression “ art silk” it certainly does. But what about 
“art furniture,” “art paper” and “art colours” ? 
The first of these phrases suggests fumed oak and beaten 
copper; the second, nubbliness and deckle edging ; 
the third, dull pink, saxe blue, sage green, . heliotrope 
and the archer shades of orange. Now these things, 
though admittedly repellent, cannot be called artificial : 
one is driven,to the conc'usion, therefore, that the word 
“art” is short for “ artistic.” The implications of this 
are too far-reaching to discuss here. About “‘ quality ” 
there is no such doubt. This, the shop assures us, is a 
quality carpet. Yes, we reply inaudibly between ground 
teeth, and such a quantity one, too, isn’t it? Such a 
shape one, such a size one, and oh! so terribly texture 
. . . There is a low rumbling sound beneath our feet. 
The assistant mutters something about alterations to the 
central heating, but we know better. It is the author 
of Modern English Usage turning over sardonically in 
his grave. 


‘ 


These examples, to be sure, are taken from the debased 
currency of shop language, which better taste and better 
education will one day call in: it is a relief to turn 
again to its legitimate coinage, racy, individual and 
exact, which I hope wiil never be allowed to die. 

Mr. Toop, a wholesale furniture-maker in the Curtain 
Road with whom I once had dealings, introduced me to 
some pretty examples of what grammarians, I believe, 
call aphaeresis. “If you want a “Board,” he would 
say, “I'd choose wawnut every time: but when it 
comes to a “Robe, there’s nothing to touch m’yogany.” 
His office notepaper, I remember, bore a touching con- 
fession of faith which always pleased me. Across the 
top, in faintly Gothic lettering, ran the legend: ‘“ All 
Oak Diners Have Figured Tops.” 

But the two finest gems I ever collected came 
respectively from the Knitwear and Footwear depart- 
ments of a certain well-known store. “I like the shape 
of this sweater,” I said, ‘‘ but not the colour. Haven’t 
you got a pattern-book of all the shades So-and-So’s 
make it in?” ‘Certainly, madam,” was the reply ; 
**T will show you their cashmere swatch.” And later, 
on the ground floor, I explained laboriously to a goddess 
how I wanted to buy a new pair of shoes; how they 
must be of a very dark brown; how they must not 
have any straps or fastenings at all; and how I could 
not wear anything unless it was made on a Swiss last: 
‘** Madam,” she observed succinctly to a sub-goddess, 
“* would like to see a Bally Nigger Court.” 

You bet she would, I thought: for, with a flash of 
that outrageous inward punning which is too swift for 
the reason to control, I had had, absurdly enough, a 
tantalizing vision of the curtain going up on Scheherezade. 
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MARGINAL COMMENTS 


By ROSE MACAULAY 
N the oddly segregated plurality of worlds which We 
inhabit, the common speech of one is the cryptic jargon 
of another. So I was reminded the other day, When 
distinguished Irish author quoted in a Sunday per 
some lines of verse about some one telling his beads, and 
complained that neither he nor seven of his club-felloys 
one an eminent poet, had understood the allusion to the 
sorrowful, joyful and glorious Mysteries. This write, 
reared in Ulster, spending much of his grown-up life ‘y 
Dublin, had never encountered, or at least understood, 
those pious expressions which figure on so many religions 
greeting-cards, and in so many verses in religious news. 
papers ; though one can easily believe them rare in the 
organs both of the Church of Ireland and the Presby. 
terian Church. Anyhow, there it is: numbers of intelli. 
gent persons are strangers to what are household words 
to numbers of their immediate neighbours. These 
clubmen doubtless understand at a glance expressions 
which, to many of those who could tell them all about 
the Mysteries, make nonsense. They may, for all I know, 
understand allusions to relativity, radium, or infra-red, 
which are barbaric jargon to the simple and pious rosarist, 
The Duke of Wellington could confound mathematicians 
with phrases of military technique, they him with their 
decimating art and their “‘ damned little dots.” It is g 
pleasant reflection that there is (probably) something 
that we can each understand; equally agreeable that 
there is much in the minds and on the lips of our neigh- 
bours that we do not understand at all. Justice is thus 
satisfied, and none among us unduly humbled. 
As to this affair of modern verse, concerning which 
one hears now and again complaints that this piece of 
it or that lacks lucidity, the darkness can often be lightened 
merely by chancing to know what is the furniture of the 
particular writer’s mind and experience. Not always: 
there may be a looseness of thought, a Gothic wildness 
of expression, a contempt of order and syntax, that 
make the way hard going for the classicist bred in a more 
formal tradition. New writers and new artists often 
come like Goths and Vandals, brimming with energy 
and virile life, trampling underfoot the artistic forms 
of a past culture, which they regard as dead and frozen 
as the moon. Their emotional exuberance spills over, 
submerging and breaking the levees that bound ordered 
expression, rushing released with the freedom of 
the revivalist missioner, offending with enthusiastic 
splashing the fastidious, the cultured, the pedant and the 
aesthete. Their literature is for the common man, not 
for academics ; it is beloved by the young, the experi- 
mental, and those who attend Polytechnic classes. 
These exalt purpose and scorn form, and are often too 
overwhelmingly in earnest to be precisians about grammar 
or exact sequence of thought. Towards them many of 
the classically-nurtured feel as did Ovid among the Tomic 
barbarians—‘ I have no intercourse in language with 
this savage nation. . . . I am almost stunned with the 
Thracian and Scythian jargon on every side. ...I 
am afraid lest Pontic words shall be mixed with Latin 
ones and you should read them in my writings.” A little 
while, and the fastidious Roman was writing and reciting 
verses in the Pontic tongue, applauded by his barbaric 
but gratified audience ; so there is hope for all of us. It 
is certainly as well, anyhow, to learn as much of our 
neighbours’ languages as we conveniently can. Was it not 
Sir Isaac Newton who used to have a daily conversation 
with his servant, in order that he might not be ignorant 
of the way her mind worked, and of common modes of 
speech ? For my part, I should like a weekly chat with 
a dressmaker, an engineer, a physicist, a reporter, a film 
magnate, an astronomer, and a German Nazi. 
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Communication 


A Letter from Cambridge 


[To the Editor of Tre Specrator.]} 


Sin,—At this moment of the year Cambridge enters upon one 
of its most singular phases. Triposes are mainly finished, 
and their end brings different effects for different sections of the 
University—for the don a flood of examination papers to 
correct. for the undergraduate long-expected leisure. And 
yet, in spite of this, it is by no means certain that of the 
two the undergraduate is the happier for the last fortnight of 
the summer term. ‘“ After the Tripos” is a phrase uttered 
as breathlessly and with as complete a hope by the industrious 
examinee in the summer term as ‘ When the War's over - 
was said in 1917. And, when all allowance has been made for 
difference of scale, the disillusionment in the two cases is 
rather of the same kind. When an object keenly pursued 
for a long period is suddenly removed, a certain lassitude and 
gense of aimlessness is liable to overcome the pursuer however 
disagreeable or horrible the process of pursuit has been. And 
50 many undergraduates, lost in their new wealth of 
unaccustomed idleness, wander unhappily about trying 
to fill out their time with not very seasonable picnics on 
the river or with those more reliable soporifics, aleohol and 
the cinema. ; 

Fortunately, however, for the morale of the University 
alternative entertainments are offered. For those whose 
leanings are towards the serious there is the Handel festival. 
By a somewhat partisan gesture Cambridge has decided to 
neglect the other composer who is generally being celebrated 
this year in conjunction with Handel. But this is not wholly 
unreasonable, for Bach has been steadily honoured here during 
the last few years, though in a less concentrated manner. 
In any case, the Handel programme is to be impressive and 
representative. It includes orchestral concerts and dramatic 
choral performances and is designed to show the composer 
against the background of contemporary music. There will 
also be renderings of several works, including The Choice of 
Hercules, which have scarcely been performed since the 
eighteenth century. A somewhat lighter tone will, I imagine, 
be set by Susannah, to be acted and sung in an open-air setting, 
though, as Professor Dent assures us, the oratorio is so con- 
centrated that nothing but the lady’s unimpeachable virtue 
can be displayed. Those who like to laugh, but at the same 
time to preserve a classical decorum, will find satisfaction in 
the A.D.C.’s revival of Goldoni’s Servant of Two Masters, while 
those who are more honestly lowbrow will enjoy the Footlights’ 
review entitled Nuts in May. This review is one instance 
of the reversal of policy which has taken place in a matter 
of which I rashly wrote last term that it seemed to be settled 
finally—namely, the question of female impersonation. The 
Footlights have returned to their old practice and women are 
once more excluded from their caste. The same principle 
was followed in much the most remarkable dramatic per- 
formance of the term, the revival of Pinero’s The Second 
Mrs. Tanqueray. All prophecies about this production were 
justifiably gloomy ; it would -date, and the female parts were 
beyond the scope of undergraduate actors. And yet it was 
a uniform success. Apart from some topical exclamations 
and a few phrases which would have slipped more easily from 
the lips of our Anglo-Indian uncles than from our own, the 
play was perfectly living and relevant. The success which 
Mr. Edward Bates achieved in the title part, in spite of the 
difficulties presented by its extreme femininity, can be judged 
from the fact that at least two dons were seen in tears long 
before the end of the performance. 

The Jubilee passed off perhaps more quietly in Cambridge 
than in most towns and many of us who were forced to 
London about the time of that event returned thankfully 
to our backwater. The various societies duly ‘presented 
their addresses which were duly acknowledged ; though not 
entirely without hitch, for one address, composed by the 
most. distinguished scholar and writer in the University, 
was returned by the Home Office for revision on the ground 
that a sentence in it was unintelligible. 
the undergraduates seem to have decided that this was not 
an occasion, like November 5th or 11th, for creating a riot 


For some reason 





in the streets, and in the evening their energies were adequately 
canalized by the display of fireworks very well arranged by 
the Town authorities. Perhaps the University might try 
some similar course next Guy Fawkes’ day. 

The liveliness of the conservative spirit in Cambridge 
has been demonstrated by Queens’ College, which has just 
published the design for its new buildings to be erected on an 
important site on the left bank of the river. They are to be 
in the strictly traditional collegiate style, the late Tudor, 
beamed and mullioned, and yet, no doubt, they will harmonize 
no better than a frankly modern building with the old part 
of the College. St. John’s are considering a more audacious 
gesture in architecture, in one sense conservative, in another 
revolutionary. The scheme, which is not yet decided upon, 
is to give to the carvings on the front gate of the College the 
full colouring which without doubt they originally had. 
The carved area is so great that this repainting will entirely 
change the character of the gate, but whether successful or 
not the experiment is one well worth making both on artistic 
and on archaeological grounds, and the more so since, if the 


result is failure, the damage is easily remediable. The 
transformation of the Market Place goes on rapidly. The 


shape of the Caius building grows daily more peculiar and its 
decoration more baffling, but the more important mystery 
is the new Guildhall for which the site is being cleared. In 
the published drawing it looks horrible, but this may be partly 
because the artist has followed the method of all those who 
make unmeasured water-colour sketches of buildings yet 
to be put up and has made the Guildhall look about twice 
its real size. When finished it may not be so out of scale 
with its surroundings. 

Politically, the term has not been one of great liveliness. 
It has been mainly notable for the activities of the various 
peace societies. These have been to some extent co-ordinated 
by the formation of the Cambridge University Peace Council 
which aims at organizing the efforts of all the separate 
societies so that the maximum result may be obtained with 
the given energy. But much the most important event was 
the publication of a pamphlet entitled Cambridge University 
and War, in the preparation of which all the various anti-war 
bodies collaborated. The pamphlet is an admirably balanced 
and non-party statement of a very strong case. It establishes 
three main points. First, it shows how easily the University 
was swept into an active co-operation in the last war, how 
unreflectingly propaganda was swallowed even by supposedly 
critical minds, and further how extensively war preparations 
were carried out in Cambridge in the years before war was 
declared. Secondly it proves the importance of the contri- 
bution which Cambridge made in matters of science or organiza- 
tion, and points the lesson that for this very reason Cambridge 
is one of the places where resistance to war can be of serious 
effect. Thirdly, it indicates the extent to which war prepara- 
tions are actually being carried on in Cambridge at the present 
day. The effect of this pamphlet, of which some 1,500 copies 
have already been sold, has been interesting. Even the Granta 
allowed it a full page sympathetic notice. Shortly after its 
publication—though the relation may be purely temporal— 
the new member for the University, Mr. Pickthorn made 
his maiden speech in the House of Commons in which he 
mentioned the dangers springing from “the exploitation of 
the horrors of war” and advocated increased efficiency in 
the air.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Your CAMBRIDGE CORRESPONDENT. 


A Hundred Years Ago 


“Tue Spectator,” JUNE 67TH, 1835. 
Epsom Races. 


THE races commenced on Tuesday. The company on Tuesday and 
Wednesday was not very numerous; but the weather was on the 
whole favourable, and the running very good. Thursday was the 
great day, and the Downs were thronged with company of all ranks. 
Among the distinguished and fashionable personages, were the 
Duke and Dutchess and Prince George of Cambridge, the Duke of 
Cumberland, and the Princess Augusta; the Dukes of Cleveland, 
Richmond, Leeds, Rutland, and Grafton ; the Marquises of Exeter, 
Granby, Tavistock, and Conyngham ; Lords Verulam, Chesterfield, 
Warwick, Jersey, Wilton, and Albemarle. The course was in 
good condition, and well kept ; the weather fine, and the race for 
the Derby Stakes remarkably close, 
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STAGE AND SCREEN 


The Theatre 
“Night Must Fall.” By Emlyn Williams. At the Duchess 


Tr is a rare pleasure to find a writer who has realized the value 
of an indirect approach to a subject that has been treated 
purely directly on previous occasions, and has thereby suc- 
ceeded in lending it a new and greater dramatic interest. The 
theme of Night Must Fall concerns a murder, but Mr. Emlyn 
Williams, instead of using the conventional method of 
approach and starting audience and players on the frantic 
pursuit of clues and criminals, has set himself to disclose the 
psychology of a murderer whose identity becomes apparent 
to the audience soon after the curtain has risen. Suspense is 
faultlessly preserved as the play moves to a crisis of action, 
but the interest of the audience is held less by the tension of 
the plot than by the skill with which the complexities of mind 
and motive in its central character are unravelled. So com- 
pletely has Mr. Williams succeeded in his aim that in com- 
parison with this play all other modern plays with murder as 
their theme that come to mind seem in retrospect as flat as 
the proverbial pasteboard. 

The scene of the play is a bungalow on the edge of a forest 
in Essex; inside the wood a woman has been killed. The 
bungalow is owned by Mrs. Bramson, a self-compassionate and 
ill-tempered woman who presides malignantly over her 
household, and dragoons a niece who pays the penalty of 
poverty and relationship by continuous overwork as_ her 
secretary, from the vantage-point of an invalid’s chair—which 
she abandons whenever there is no one present to observe how 
sound she is of limb. A boot-boy in a neighbouring hotel in 
which the dead woman had been staying has seduced Mrs. 
Bramson’s kitchen-maid; he comes to the bungalow to 
receive a reprimand from Mrs. Bramson and her command to 
marry the girl, and by skilful flattery and dexterously applied 
solicitude remains to be given a job as her personal attendant. 
In ten days her submission to his charm and attentiveness is 
complete. The audience perceives at once that he is the 
wanted murderer, but on the stage only Mrs. Bramson’s niece 
has a glimpse of his identity. She is repelled by his 
grotesque vanity, by his posturing and lying, by his diseased 
imagination, by the pointed cunning with which he has 
captured her aunt's confidence and = affection, but 
simultaneously she finds herself fascinated by him. She 
knows that under cover of his solicitude he is planning to 
make a second victim of Mrs. Bramson for the sake of the 
money which she keeps in a safe in the house, but when the 
suspicions of the police become focussed on him, and he 
is threatened with detection, she cannot reject the impulse 
to assist him to a temporary escape. In due course he 
commits the second murder: not out of necessity, because 
as events turn out he could have obtained Mrs. Bramson’s 
money without taking her life, but out of vanity, to provide 
himself with a second opportunity of outwitting the police. 
Unfortunately for the completion of his design, when he 
should be setting fire to the bungalow to cover his tracks 
he is indulging in a final bout of self-admiration with Mrs. 
Bramson’s niece who has inopportunely appeared. The 
j O'ice arrive and he is arrested. From a brief and sardonic 
scene which serves as prologue to the play we have already 
learned that the murderer is tried and condemned to death. 

The main interest of the play is, as I have said, in the 
part of the murderer, which has been conceived and written 
with quite remarkable imaginative insight and is played 
by Mr. Williams himself with enormous skill. But almost 
everything in the play and in the present production deserves 
high praise as well: it is not a play of the highest order 
only because Mr. Williams has not always had the conviction 
to present his narrative with the economy which the subject 
could support and occasionally interrupts the play’s develop- 
ment with some rather unnecessary comedy. But this is 
a fault no doubt imposed by the taste of contemporary 
audiences, and in any event all of the comedy is good enough 
of its kind and some is to be admired by any standards, 
And one can excuse a great deal of irrelevance in an author 
who provides Miss Kathleen Harrison with an opportunity 
to exercise such a remarkable comic talent. 

DEREK VERSCHOYLE, 


The Cinema 


“La Dame aux Camélias.”? At the Academy 


MLLE. YVONNE PRINTEMPS has chosen a famous part for her 
first screen appearance, and it cannot often have been better 
played. Nor, I should say, has Dumas ever been handled with 
more skilful attention to decorative detail and period back. 
ground than in this French picture, produced by Abel Gance 
and directed by Fernand Rivers. The whole thing is done in 
an elegantly romantic style which offers constant pleasure to 
the eye, even though it may not be very easy for a modern 
audience to enter fully into the Byronic moods of the story, 
There is some brilliant photography of materials and dresses 
and furniture—of candles and curtains and bonnets and pearls 
and ribbons, of street-lamps and landaus, of fountains and 
flowers and parasols—and many scenes are composed with g 
perceptive feeling for that luxuries and slightly feverish 
emotional atmosphere which the film requires. Here is Armand, 
the poetic lover, dreaming despairingly of Margucrite in the 
firelight ; here is Liszt playing that popular modern piece by 
M. Weber, Invitation a@ la Danse. Here a marble Cupid is 
reflected in the ornamental lake ; here the camelias are lying 
in the muddy gutter while rain drives against the window of 
Marguerite’s apartment. 

But the film is not content to remain a period decoration, 
About half-way through, with the visit to Marguerite of 
Armand’s father, when he implores her to leave his son and let 
him think that she has ceased to love him, the action slows down 


and proceeds with measured pace to the final scene of 
Marguerite delirious and Armand hastening home from 


Egypt to press her hand before she dies. I am not sure 
that these later sequences are entirely effective, and I should 
have preferred more of a stylized treatment throughout, but 
in their way they are often well done. Only in a French film 
could one expect such a performance as that of M. Lugne Poé 
as Armand’s father; his stately elocution is as impressive as 
his formidably paternal appearance. M. Pierre Fresnay 
makes Armand an agreeable figure but leaves him rather un- 
developed, partly, perhaps, because he is so often over- 
shadowed by Marguerite. Mlle. Yvonne Printemps shows no 
sign of her lack of screen experience ; she sings charmingly ; 
her graceful gestures are often as expressive as her voice : and 
it would be hard for anyone to do more towards making 
Marguerite a genuinely tragic figure. If she fails in this 
final attempt, it is because so many points in the story depend 
on period conventions rather than on human necessities. For 
some people the film will be too emotional and for others too 
slow ;_ and there are times when its action does become too 
leisurely and too laboured. But anyone who cares for imagina- 
tive photography and good acting will find it a quite unusually 
attractive entertainment. 


“So You Won’t Talk.” At the New Gallery 


Apart from the technical efficiency of its photography and 
sound-recording, this is a picture which might have been made 
at any time in the last twenty years. It is a British pro- 
duction featuring Mr. Monty Banks, who returns, after 
several years spent in directing comedies, to his old job of 
acting in them. He appears as a restaurant-keeper who 
is left a fortune on condition that he neither speaks nor 
writes for a month, with the further proviso that during the 
month he must inhabit the same house as three female rela- 
tives who will get the money if he canbe tricked into breaking 
the rules. Mr. Banks is good at expressing a kind of bewildered 
innocence, and his flute playing as a means of communication 
is not a bad idea, but his range is limited and he is often too 
restless. Partly, perhaps, this is because his part is virtually 
a silent one, which drives him to excessive gesticulation, 
but no comedian could be expected to make much of the 
material here available, for the film is mainly crude horse-play 
redeemed only by the genuinely diverting performance of 
Mr. Claude Dampier—-well known to radio listeners—as a 
legal watch-dog. The prolonged hunt for a_ strawberry 
mark on Tony’s back is typical of the film’s style; but there 
is little doubt that in what the trade calls ** popular ” halls ” 
it will be a riotous success. 

CHARLES Davy. 
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Art Hommage a Hugo 
Nineteenth-Century Classics [D’un correspondant frangais] 
Ir could be questioned whether Messrs. Wildenstein have Paris et la France tout entiére viennent de célébrer avec 


been logical in calling their present exhibition a Jubilee 
exhibition, for it is hard to see exactly how the King’s reign 
js celebrated by a display of nineteenth-century French 
paintings. But, be that as it may, the exhibition is the 
most important of its kind that has occurred for some years 
in London. With the exception of Seurat all the great figures 
of the nineteenth century are represented, ir almost every 
case by magnificent specimens, so that the whole tradition 
from Delacroix and Corot to Cézanne and Gauguin is spread 
out before us. The weakness of Delacroix’ sense of design is 
shown in the three studies for decorative paintings (16~-18), 
and his serious contribution, a new approach to colour, is 
only visible in the Blacksmith (15). The sentimentality of 
which Corot was capable in his later years, even in figure 
painting, is brought painfully to our notice by the portrait 
of Christine Nilsson (19), but the figures in La Toilette (21) 
have that particular rendering of silvery light on flesh from 
which the Impressionists learnt so much. Courbet’s Young 
Girl arranging Flowers (22) is at a distance so like a Dutch 
still-life that the term Realist seems appropriate to this artist 
in a new sense, but seen from closer the picture reveals the 
creaminess of handling and absence of all tightness by which 
he followed up Delacroix’ escape from the dryness of classicism. 
Manet pushed the business a stage further in his Woman with 
the Umbrella (23); here line has been eliminated by an 
Impressionist interest in light, which is allowed to shape 
the forms. 

Renoir appears in wholeheartedly Impressionist mood in 
the Woman Sitting in a Garden (2) of the ’seventies, and in 
his most monumental style in the magnificent Mme. Caillebotte 
(1), painted in 1888 just after he had been trying to escape 
from the incoherence of Impressionism by a study of the 
great masters of the Italian Renaissance. Of the pure Im- 
pressionists Monet and Sisley are represented by typical but 
not very remarkable canvases, and Pissarro by The Chatterer 
of 1892 in which the influence of Seurat is unusually evident. 
To the fringes of Impressionism belong a late van Gogh of 
unusual virtuosity, and two lovely Degas which very nearly 
succeed in making Toulouse-Lautree look vulgar by com- 
parison, although he is here represented by one of his most 
brilliant works, Jane Avril dancing (13), the pose of which, 
deliberately clumsy and obscured by the rushes of skirt and 
petticoats, contrasts curiously with the lightness and certainty ° 
of the Degas. But the glory of the exhibition is the group 
of Cézanne and Gauguin. The former’s debt to Manet is 
evident in the unsuccessful early portrait group of Zola and 
Paul Alexis (8); the two landscapes (6 and 7) are from the 
extremes of his style, the agreable and the austere, both at 
almost their highest level. The Harlequin (5) is one of his 
richest colour harmonies, though the version of the same 
subject in the Pellerin collection is more satisfactory in 
design. This painting reminds us how much Picasso owes 
to Cézanne, while his debt to Gauguin is suggested by the 
latter's White Horse (12), inexplicably moving in spite of 
imperfections in detail. In the Woman with yellow flower (10) 
Gauguin is at his most tropical and succulent, in contrast 
with the monumental Three Tahitians (9), which counts as 
one of the supreme creations of the century. 

It is perhaps unfair to Mr. Douglas Davidson, who is 
exhibiting at the Redfern Gallery, to write of him immediately 
after the great masters of fifty years ago, but if his virtues 
are not those of a Cézanne they are not for that reason incon- 
siderable. Mr. Davidson relies on extreme honesty of vision 
and sensitiveness to colour relations in a rather mild key. 
In paintings like the two views of the Thames’ (19 and 23) 
this leads to admirable results. But Mr. Davidson’s honesty 
of vision makes him more closely tied to his subject and more 
dependent on it than most painters today. -In'some cases, 
as in Devon Landscape (21), the subject itself seems to have 
restricted him and the result tends towards dullness; in 
others, as in The Orchard (14), the vividness of the subject has 
given him the opportunity which he requires and of which 
he has taken ample advantage: In general he seems more 
completely at home and more varied in still-life than in 
landscape, and is equally successful in the quiet Tulips and 
Mimosa or the succulent Dahlias. ANTHONY BLUNT. 


’ 


émotion et ferveur le cinquantenaire de la mort de Victor 
Hugo. C'est le 23 mai 1885 que s’éteignait, en effet, le plus 
prodigieux poéte qu’ait connu notre littérature. En ce 
jour mémorable on put voir les murs du seiziéme arrondisse- 
ment se couvrir de proclamations par lesquelles le maire local 
avisait ses administrés de la disparition de lillustre image. 
**Le monde vient de perdre Victor Hugo,” disait-il. C’est 
un fait que le monde entier s’affligea de la mort du demi- 
dieu. La capitale lui fit des funérailles inouies. Escortée 
des personnages les plus éminents que comptait le tout- 
Paris d’alors, la dépouille mortelle fut transportée sous la 
voite triomphale de Are des Champs-Elysées, ot la veilla, 
durant la nuit entiére, une pléiade de jeunes écrivains. Le 
lendemain, un peuple immense, recueilli et silencieux, accom- 
pagna jusqu’au Panthéon le corps de celui qui, jadis, dans 
Tun de ses poémes prophétiques, avait salué 

.... ‘ Cette couronne de colonnes 

Que le soleil levant redore tous les jours.” 


L’*hommage que rendirent simultanément au génie de Hugo 
et Vélite et la foule tient, sans doute, a la surhumaine diversité 
de sa production. Son ceuvre est assez riche et puissante 
pour pouvoir satisfaire a la fois les curiosités de Térudit, le 
dilettantisme des virtuoses et la sincérité des simples. Hernani 
et Gavroche, Jean Valjean et Olympio se rejoignent devant 
le souvenir universel. La carriére si multiple de [homme 
dont les activités furent inlassables, la longueur méme de 
sa durée, imposent 4 tous lexemple d'une force prédestinée, 
d'une robustesse insigne, entre toutes 
D’autres écrivains sont peut-étre plus 
Aucun n’a atteint a la plénitude 

a son protéisme, moins encore. 


la rareté, surtout, 
élue par la fatalité. 
subtils ou plus délicats. 
de la vigueur hugolienne ; 
Celui qui définissait, dans les Feuilles d’ Automne, son inspiration 
comme le reflet d’une 

** Ame aux mille voix, que le Dieu que j'adore 

mit au centre de tout, comme un echo sonore,” 


a exprimé, d’instinct, les désirs, les angoisses, les regrets 
diffus de la masse par le simple effet de son intuition, de sa 
sympathie et de sa compréhension. Chef d’école, auteur 
dramatique, poéte lyrique, élégiaque, épique ou primesautier, 
essayiste, romancier, satiriste et tribun, le proscrit de 
Guernesey, le chantre de [Année Terrible s'est identifie 
sans effort au génie de la nation. C’est lui qui, avec un 
élan dont est peu coutumier un peuple trop enclin a faire 
fi de ses vertus les plus chéres, a célébré la patrie fran¢aise 
humiliée par la haine du vainqueur, dans une piéce frémissante 
de fiére spontanéité 


* Je voudrais n’étre pas Francais pour pouvoir dire 
Que je te choisis, France, et que, dans ton martyre, 
Je te proclame, toi, que ronge le vautour, 

Ma patrie, et ma gloire, et mon unique amour.” 


Hugo était trop entier et trop impérieux pour n’avoir point, 
aprés sa mort, subi, plus que quiconque, les réactions de la 
critique et traversé avec amertume ce qu'il est convenu 
d’appeler “le purgatoire de la gloire.” Les dénigreurs ont 
tenté de jeter 4 bas le géant ; ils ont qualifié sa puissance de 
boursouflure, sa lyre de trombone, sa pitié de sottise. On a 
voulu faire de son ceuvre un néant sonore. Les aristarques 
ont ainsi condamné, du haut de leur insignifiance, Panimateur 
qui avait, non seulement sauvé la poésie frangaise de la 
miévrerie, mais donné chez nous 4 Vart le choe créateur du 
romantisme. Le grand public, fort heureusement, qui se 
soucie peu des jugements du Parnasse, continue a aimer 
Hugo. L’éclat des fétes qui viennent de se dérouler, ces 
jours-ci, en est le plus stir témoignage. Une foule compacte 
s’est pressée dans tous les théatres oi le génie du maitre 
était évoqué. Des applaudissements sans fin ont accueilli la 
lecture de ses plus beaux poémes, ovations que, pour la 
premiére fois, la radiophonie a diffusées jusque dans les 
promenades et les jardins publics, symbole touchant, par 
dela la mort, dune unique popularite. RLY. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


A Lancastrian Fair 

The old English Fair (as well as the village féte) is reviving in 
various forms; and perhaps the best and merriest form yet 
discovered is to the credit of Oxford. The O.R.C.C. (not to 
be confused with the Auk, which is a bird) has re-invented 
a Lancastrian Fair, celebrated in South Park, Oxford, on 
June 6th and 7th. It it likely to find imitators. The imme- 
diate object is to provide funds for the Preservation of Rural 
England ; but such a Fair is in itself an act of preservation. 
When Lady Tweedsmuir moved across the living chess board in 
regal guise—incedit regina—she helped to preserve a tradition. 
Old words as well as old things are thus preserved : joust and 
gallimaufry as well as the tilt and the dance. William Morris 
tried (with imperfect success) to stage such a water joust in 
Oxford two generations ago. That was an artist’s prank ; this 
is part of a real revival. 

* * %* * 


A Model Council 


The Oxford, Rural Community Council (in this case co- 
operating with the Oxford Preservation Trust and with the 
central C.P.R.E.) are most successfully reviving merry 
England in most practical fashion. They are helping to provide 
occupational centres for the unemployed, to provide playing 
fields, to build and manage village halls, to re-establish arts 
and crafts among village smiths in iron and wood, as well as 
to organize local drama and fairs and fétes. New as this work 
is, they are in tradition. The preservation of the spirit of rural 
England is as important as the preservation of its architecture 
ana rural attractions. In connexion with this Lancastrian 
Fair Mr. Drinkwater says that, ‘*to preserve the traditional 
qualities and aspects of the countryside is to preserve a source of 
spiritual wealth that circulates daily among the whole national 
life. I hope that the promoters of this present fairing will be 
richly encouraged in the service they are doing to the com- 
munity.” Oxfordshire has found a real model for imitation. 

% 2 * # 
A Farmers’ Handbook 

Another good thing comes from Oxford, from the farming 
department that is parented by the University and the Ministry 
of Agriculture. The first Agricultural Register (the name 
recalls William Cobbett) was issued last year and proved 
a best seller; the whole edition sold out almost at once. 
The second volume now published (Agricultural Research 
Institute, Oxford, 5s.) is a great improvement on the first, 
in scope and in detail. For one thing it includes Scotland 
(where the art of husbandry is at its highest). Perhaps 
because the director is an ardent mechanizer, the section 
dealing with machines on the farm is peculiarly full of interest. 
This interest lies not so much in the nature of the machines 
as in the proof of their extension. There is one 500-acre farm 
in being—and it is in Oxfordshire—which is tilled by two 
men and their machines. Five hands to a hundred acres 
used to be the standard. This excision of the human part 
would be most melancholy ; but the mechanizers dare the 
prophecy that as they achieve fertility on land that was 
likely to become prairie the number of workmen will greatly 
increase. Any great increase in products must mean more 
working hands in the subsequent handling of the produce. 
One sees this on some grass dairy farms which employ as 
many people as the old plough land. May this prognostic 
optimism prove true! As to this Register for 1934, 1935, 
it is a model book of reference on legislation, trade regulations, 
administration, supplies offices, labour and much besides. 

* * * * 
The Delicate Cuckoo 

A number of very melancholy finds have been made by 
keepers and others in my part of the country. They have 
picked up the bodies of many dead birds, most of them cuckoos. 
The birds were very numerous. On every side * the ribald 
cuckoo clamoured ’”—in Robert Bridges’ phrase. Today it 
is almost an event to hear his dissyllable. It seemed likely 
that some of the young birds would suffer from untimely 
cold ; and in Scotland at any rate young robins were killed 
in quantity; but these cuckoos were not young but old. 
So far as my experience goes it is rare for a big bird to be 
killed by cold even in the winter which decimates the tiniest 
of all birds, the long-tailed tit, and destroys thousands of 


redwing. For a grown bird to be killed in the middle of 
May is a calamity unrecorded in the countryman’s annals 
It seems to be proof that the preservation of life itself compel, 
birds to migrate to the south. Not only the food problem 
is involved, though the cuckoo is one of the most highly 
specialized of dietetists. 

* * * 


The Hedgehog’s Fate 

The only other large creature that I know to have perished 
of the cold was the hedgehog ; but that was earlier than the 
desperate frost of May 17th. Almost all creatures are a litt}. 
weak when they come out of hibernation, though perhg 
some of the insects—queen wasps and tortoiseshell butterflies 
are exceptions. The hedgehog, like the Canadian bear 
grows thin. It has fed on its fat. This year two of them, 
which had recently emerged, were caught by a spring frog 
and seemed unable to muster the energy to find a warm shelter, 
They were found half frozen on a garden path, and though 
alive, they were too far gone to respond to hot cloths, hot 
milk and other remedies attempted by the kind-hearteq 
gardener. We may hope—pace the gamekeepers—that such 
calamities were not common; and probably they were not, 
For myself I have seen a very lively hedgehog or two since 
the frosts. 

* * * % 


A Lighthouse Observer 
An astonishing number of birds, and a good many butterflies, 
have been seen, I hear, at some of the lighthouses this year; 
and much valuable information has been gleaned. The birds 
not only fly round the lighthouses and, alas, against the 
coping over the light, they spend hours trying to penetrate, 
I cannot but think that much more might be done for the 
sake both of science and the birds to limit casualties. The 
most moving tale I have read appeared in the spring number 
of the always excellent Bird Notes and News which is the 
official organ of the R.S.P.B. It was written by one of the 
lighthouse keepers. To these men are due most of the newer 
discoveries in the free migration of butterflies to England and, 
more surprisingly, from England. 
* * * * 
Tricolor Flax 
The struggle to instil new colours into old flowers has been 
so successful (witness the nemesia) that it has probably ceased 
- to be true, as the old botanists claimed, that no genus produces 
all these primary colours. The writer of a charming “ Alpine 
Diary ” in the official organ of the Alpine Garden Society 
claims that the linums now provide a straight red, yellow 
and blue. We all know the perennial blue (which produces 
linen) and the annual red. This alpinist claims linwm flavum 
and arboreum as true yellows. Incidentally, how much 
better (as we should expect) the alpine garden stood the 
frost than any other section. 
* * * % 
A Blackbird’s Economy 
A queer little coincidence in natural history occurred to 
me this week. I had been reading (in the Field) an account 
of a blackbird which brought up two broods of young birds 
in the same nest, when the telephone rang. I recognized the 
voice of a near neighbour who is always acquainted with 
the progress of every family of birds in her garden from the 
foundation of the home to the flying of the young. I had 
been rung up to answer the question: Do birds often use 
the old nest twice ?. And the question was prompted by the 
discovery that a pair of blackbirds in the garden were using 
the nest, from which one lot of young had flown in April, 
for a second family. The use of a nest for two successive 
families is common with the swallow, but, I think, rare in 
most species; and surprisingly rare here, for the nests, especially 
of blackbirds, are extremely weighty and solid structures. 
Some of the bigger birds—buzzards and ravens, for example— 
continue to use an old nest, or at any rate its foundations, 
through a series of years ; but this gives time and the weather 
opportunity to cleanse and sterilize. I know one buzzard’s 
nest that is quite six feet deep. It has grown steadily by 
the superimposition of material year after year. Did these 


blackbirds, I wonder, repair or spring-clean the nest for the 
W. Be cu Tuomas. 


second brood ? 
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—— 
LETTERS TO 


THE EDITOR 


[Correspondents are requested to keep their letters as brief as is reasonably possible. The most suitable 


length is that of one of our “ News of the Week” paragraphs. 


Signed letters are given a preference 


over those bearing a pseudonym.—Ed. Tur SPecTaAror.] 


INDIA AND HOLLYWOOD 
[To the Editor of Tue Srecraror.] 

sin,—In The Spectator of February 15th, you published a 

etter from me about the American film India Speaks. In 

that letter I gave an extract from the Statesman, in which 
the Editor said that there was a definite case for “‘ a repre- 
sentation from the British Ambassador to the United States 

Government, that the latter should interest itself in the 

matter and should impress upon the Hollywood producers of 

this type of garbage that they are committing a breach 
of international courtesy, an offence against the Comity of 

Nations.” - Recently, the Statesman again returned to this’ 

grave subject. 

The vernacular Press has in recent weeks been publishing 
peculiarly reckless and inflammatory articles in which the 
wicked suggestion is made that “ the film has a British official 
origin.” One paper prints a streamer across the front page— 
« A libel against India,”’ and then in bold type an introduction 
to the ‘* Novel” about ‘‘ deliberate concoctions and malicious 
lies to defame India before all Western audiences ” ; and the 
statement that the producers ‘and others interested with 
them” have ‘** purposely photographed scenes for their films 
that were not general conditions, rather they were based upon 
their knowledge of what the theatre-going public of America 
would fall for, and their only purpose in producing the picture 
was to humiliate India, before the eyes of the world.” The 
paper then proceeds to represent the wholly trashy production 
“as a deliberate British attack upon Hinduism and Islam.” 
The article goes on to say: ‘* Curiously enough, India always 
speaks in America. Is it because in America there is a certain 
feeling of sympathy for the freedom movement in this 
country ? Miss Mayo professed to write her book on materials 
largely supplied by British officials in this country, and partly 
from her own observations. The producers of the film 
India Speaks take as their basis a novel. We publish on 
another page some of the pictures and the novel itself. 
Decency forbids us from publishing the more outrageous 
pictures. The pictures that we have been unable to publish 
for this reason, however, give a clue to the motive underlying 
the production. The main purpose, of course, is to traduce 
Indians and hold them up as barbarous people to the world. 
But as open propaganda like this might not catch on, and may 
be suspected as to its source, a large element of indecent 
sensationalism is introduced for the attraction for the theatre- 
going public of America.” 

But as the Statesman rightly points out : ‘‘ The point of the 
whole inflammatory appeal, addressed even more particularly 
to Moslems than to Hindus, is to persuade them that their 
religion is being vilified, in a film ostensibly of American 
origin, but really of British origin, in order to discredit India’s 
claim to self-government.” 

The Statesman is quite correct, for the opening words of the 
article are: ‘India spoke through Katherine Mayo at a 
pyschological moment when the question of self-government 
for India was very much prominent in the world’s eye, through 
a nation-wide struggie. India is being made to speak again 
by a company of producers.” ‘Throughout the whole article 
the “ Editor”? of this vernacular paper labours at great 
length (nine columns) to convey the impression upon his 
readers that the film India Speaks has been ‘inspired at 
Whitehall, where the real enemies of India have their abode ” 
—as another vernacular paper bluntly puts it. 

In another vernacular (** Anglo-Marathi”’) paper which lies 
before me, it is actually stated that the film India Speaks has 
“not been forbidden in England,” and that it is “ exhibited 
nightly before great audiences of English people.” 

The film India Speaks appears to have been produced by 
“low downs” for “low downs” and it is said that the 
“Whitemen” in India, who are presumably supposed to be 
the English, figure as appallingly depraved scoundrels. This 
is no doubt a slight solace to the ‘ Editors” of these ver- 
nacular papers, who, however, do not find in it any evidence 
to show that the British are not the real authors of the film. 
They are only out to convince their readers that the film is an 





** English film ” inspired by ‘‘ India’s enemies ”’ for a “ specific 
object.” The suggestion is that Englishmen at all times are 
anxious not only to ‘“‘traduce Indians and hold them as 
barbarous,”’ but they have done so on this occasion while the 
“India Bill” is on the “anvil.” Such is some of the 
interesting propaganda conducted in India against the British 
people. There are about 50,000 newspapers published in 
India (dailies and weeklies), 99 per cent. of them are in the 
vernacular, and the Government of India have no organization 
to fight such malicious and inflammatory propaganda. 

American film producers are not assisting the Government 
of India in their efforts to suppress this form of propaganda. 

I think I have said enough about the film India Speaks 
to satisfy every reasonable person that there is a great force 
in the appeal made by the capable Editor of the Statesman, 
viz., that “there is a definite case for a representation from 
the British Ambassador to the United States Government.” — 
I am, Sir, yours, &c., 


Poona. J. D. JENKINS. 


THE BEET SUGAR MILLIONS 

[To the Editor of Tur Spectator. ] 
Sir,—Lord Cranworth suggests, inter alia, that the sugar-beet 
subsidy has not had sufficient credit for lowering the price 
of sugar to the consumer. Sugar is a world market, and 
the home production, even of late years, has only added 
500,000 tons, 2 per cent., to a world production of 25,000,000 
tons. This extra production in England must have dis- 
couraged production in the Colonies and foreign countries, 
but leaving that on one side and crediting the subsidy with 
the whole apparent increase of 2 per cent. in supplies, such 
an addition might reasonably be expected to bring about a 
reduction of 4 per cent. in prices. A price reduction of 4 per 
cent. in our English consumption of 2,000,000 tons, worth 
raw £5 per ton (=£10,000,000) would reduce the price of 
sugar to English consumers by £400,000 per annum, and to 
consumers in other countries by £4,600,000, on the 23,000,000 
tons they consume. 

Whilst it is true that there must in fact have been some such 
reduction in the price of sugar to consumers all over the world, 
by reason of the subsidy, the real advantage must have been 
so slight that it is not worth mentioning, even in the third or 
fourth place, as one of the objectives attained by extracting 
£6,000,000 annually from English taxpayers.— Yours truly, 

14 Wilton Crescent, S.W.1. Wan. Bortuwick. 


[To the Editor of Tux Serectator.] 
Smr,—The Hon. William Borthwick does not allay my 
suspicions. He confirms them. On his own admission his 
figure for the ‘* cost to the taxpayer ” of sugar beet in the past 
includes this year’s estimates of the future cost of the crop 
which will be harvested next autumn! Apart from that his 
figures also include about £17,000,000 of duty abatements. 
If it is accurate to describe these as “* cost to the taxpayer” 
then I may, with equal justification, refer to an iron and steel 
subsidy of at least £600,000,000, a motor-car subsidy of 
£400,000,000 and subsidies to British Empire industries 
and trades (including cane sugar plantations) of almost 
astronomical figures. I submit that these statements are 
just as true as the statement that the sugar beet industry 
has “ cost the taxpayer” £53,000,000.—Yours, &c., 
J. STEwArT Cook, 
The School House, Sproughton, Suffolk. 


[To the Editor of Tur Specrator.] 
Str,—The Sugar Commission embodied the facts, given in 
my letter, in their report. This, therefore, represents the 
considered conclusions of the majority of the Committee 
who saw, heard, and—we may suppose—weighed the evidence 
submitted to them. As regards shipping, I quoted from the 
report ; nor does Mr. Stewart Cook’s reply seem to me to be 
an adequate one. The point is, that if the subsidized sugar 
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had not been produced here, there presumably would have 
been increased freightage for shipping in its place; and the 
same may be said in respect to the internal traffic, too. The 
further argument about the employment of 30,000 men is 
simply moonshine. The money spent in subsidizing a 
non-self-supporting industry would not lose, but must increase 
its faculty for providing work, if it had been left in the pockets 
of the people, to find its proper economic channel in its 
natural distribution among other trades in the country. 
Surely the ethics of eleemosynary education attained its 
apotheosis when Mr. Chamberlain—with an extraordinary 
lapse of humorous perception—congratulated the deputation, 
who petitioned for a continuance of the duties, on the great 
services they had rendered to agriculture! Graciously 
accepting a gift of £53,000,000 from the National Exchequer ? 
One wonders, in the vernacular of the day, that he didn’t 
conclude with: ‘* What about a quick million with me ? ”’-— 
Yours faithfully, Epvcar H. S. BArNnes-AUSTIN. 
26 Prospect Road, Tunbridge Wells. 


[To the Editor of Tue Srecraror.] 

Sir,—Lord Cranworth’s eagerness to defend the Beet Sugar 
Subsidy leads him to adopt one argument which is really 
too good to be passed without comment. He claims that 
if the home sugar industry had not been in existence the 
price would not be at its present low figure of 2}d. A rise 
of 1d. per Ib. in the price of sugar, he says, would cost con- 
sumers £20,000,000 per annum. It would be interesting 
to hear on what ground he makes this claim. The output 
of the British sugar industry represents about 2 per cent. 
of the world output. The increase of a 1d. represents almost 
a 50 per cent. rise in the price. Lord Cranworth really 
asks us to believe that the withdrawal of an industry repre- 
senting 2 per cent. of the world output will have a 50 per cent. 
effect on the price. Lord Cranworth is allowing his enthusiasm 
to carry him away. At a time when the world sugar market 
is already overstocked, it is highly improbable that the 
British industry has any effect on the price whatsoever. 

Lord Cranworth’s figures regarding the sums saved for 
the State owing to the operation of the subsidy are scarcely 
more persuasive. Beet sugar is grown on some of the best 
land in the country. If beet sugar were no longer planted, 
the land would not be put out of cultivation, but would 
probably be used for the cultivation of a really profitable 
crop. And of course Lord Cranworth has not taken into 
account the number of persons thrown out of employment 
in the export and shipping trades. 

Mr. Stewart Cook also employs a somewhat extraordinary 
argument in attempting to prove that the Shipping industry 
has suffered no loss as a result of the subsidy. The figures 
he quotes comparing the sugar tonnage carried in 1920 and 
1930 do not of course affect the issue. The 500,000 tons of 
sugar produced in Great Britain would otherwise have been 
imported and so represents a direct loss to British Shipping. 
It was natural that the total tonnage carried should have 
increased, since consumption has increased in the last ten 
years owing to the fall of prices. The Shipping industry 
has not gained, however, since freights have fallen almost 
as disastrously as prices.—Yours, &c., 


25 Lanville Road, Liverpool, 19. A. F, STOKER. 


AIR PERIL AND THE ELECTION 
[To the Editor of Tur Spectator. | 
Srr,— Discussion centres upon the recent decision to increase 
the Royal Air Force. Mr. Baldwin submits with regret and 
foreboding, whilst Lord Londonderry jubilates. The latter’s 
exaltation produces a type of Imperialistic delirium tremens 
eausing him to see eagles where he should see cuckoos, which 
any ornithologist will explain to him is, for obvious reasons, 
the only bird comparable to the bombing aeroplane. 

The point of importance is not the decision of the Govern- 
ment announced in Parliament on May 22nd (past mistakes 
had made that inevitable) but the opinion of the British 
electorate upon the Government's record at Geneva during 
the past three years and their wishes for future developments 
on international affairs, centred, as these are bound to be, 
upon the air question. 

In other words, are we content that, whilst passing under 
the same party label, Mr. Eden has been busy attempting to 


== 


build up the collective system under the Covenant of the 
League of Nations, whilst Lord Londonderry has been sabo. 
taging the Air Commission at Geneva? The Peace Ballot 
derided and abused in some quarters in its early stages, ig ‘ey 
approaching the ten-million mark, thus giving Concrete 
evidence of the trend of British thought which politicians of 
any party will be rash to ignore. 

A General Election is approaching ; also approaches the 
annihilation of our civilization through aerial bombardment 
if present tendencies continue. The political leaders of all 
three parties admit this fact. It might be imagined, therefore, 
that (a) because of British position and prestige in the work 
and consequent responsibility to take a constructive lead, (b) 
because universal destruction is a question of some import, 
that the coming election and the air question would be closely 
related. Yet it appears that such is the position in this “ Jag 
stronghold of democracy” that the electorate are to je 
offered no definite choice between support of the principles of 
self-defence or collective security and between the national 
or international use of air power. 

It will better suit our political pund its if we interest oy. 
selves in such questions as to whether the inclusion of Si 
John Simon and Mr. Jimmy Thomas in a Conservative 
Government qualifies for the label ‘* National” or the shade 
of pink in the flag being waved by Sir Stafford Cripps. Such 
details as to whether we shall need a gas-mask on the dressing. 
table appear to be secondary to rival groups with academic 
economic theories. The economists of the old school haye 
proved their futility by their attempts and promises to 
obtain financial advantage from modern warfare, whilst the 
Socialists show little more signs of reality by insinuating that 
the question of our death and destruction from the air should 
be left until after they have achieved their ideas upon the 
ideal distribution and use of capital—if bombing aeroplanes in 
the hands of rival Imperialists leave any capital for experi- 
mental or other purposes. 

Is not the British Public worthy of better leadership? 
Is it not possible that a coalition of political leaders will sweep 
aside party and other considerations and appear before the 
electorate with a clear-cut programme of bold leadership to 
rid Europe of the air menace by placing all air power in 
International hands and beyond the control of national 
governments ? 

Mr. Baldwin is tempted to regret that the aeroplane was 
ever invented; if it is to be handed over to the control of 
national politicians who will measure it by the standards of 
either Drake’s Drum or Van Tromp’s broom he may well 
have regrets. But there is valuable material lying idle at the 
disposal of the Air Commission which has not met since 
April, 1933. This material suggests that the majority of 
Kuropean nations would gladly follow a constructive lead by 
this country. The full and public use of this Air Commission 
to thrash out the question of the national or international use 
of all air power should be the determining issue of the next 
election.—Yours, &c., Puitie S. Mumrorp. 


St. Mary's Grange, Easthorpe, Kelvedon, Essex. 


RECOMMENDATION LETTERS 
[To the Editor of Tue Specraror.] 
Sir,—I have just noticed the letter on this subject isi your 
issue of May 17th, and write in support of the writer's urgent 
appeal that something should be done to avoid the manifest 
evils of the ‘“ voting” system, and ‘* recommendation” 
letters, adopted by many charitable societies. 

Mr. F. W. Tanner has pointed out the distressing waste 
of money, and the intolerable hardship to candidates for 
relief, resulting from this system. The Clergy Orphan 
Corporation and St. John’s School, Leatherhead (the latter 
having abolished the voting system a few years ago) both 
leave it to the members of their committee to select the most 
needy, deserving and suitable candidates. On the other hand, 
I have been told by the Secretary of the Home for Incurables 
at Putney Heath, that he finds insuperable difficulties in 
abandoning the system! It is pitiable when a small sub- 
scriber (as I am) with few votes to dispose of receives about 
thirty letters or printed applications, mostly, apparently, 
from sufferers who can doubtless ill afford the time, trouble, 
exertion and expense involved.—Yours truly, 

The Red House, Tadworth, Surrey. R. J. S. Git. 
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THE ATTACK ON THE BANKS 
[To the Editor of Tne Srectator.] 

te am not in the least concerned with arguing about 
the precise point in their career at which cheques become 
money, 2-€., purchasing power. From a purely academic 
standpoint it is possible to make out quite a good case for the 
theory that money, tangible or intangible, is only really 
money when it is actually buying things. 

What does matter is that cheques for all practical purposes 
are money, because you can buy things with cheques and 
pecause in a civilized community the bulk of large purchases 
are nade by cheques or other forms of intangible money : 
it has, indeed, been stated that in Great Britain all but about 
9.7 per cent. of the money transactions are in the form of 
pank credit. 

Mr. Brand’s query as to how bankers could create cheque 
money appears to be answered in the Encyclopaedia Britannica 
which states that “ bankers create the means of payment 
out of nothing’ by writing down, one might add, money 
figures pricing the wealth and capacity to produce wealth 
of other people. We are also told by the chairman of the 
Midland Bank that what I term “ cheque money ”’ is created 
by the granting, by banks, of loans and by the purchase of 
securities. 

Iam as well aware that the amount of paper money issued 
by the Bank of England is in theory limited by Parliament 
as I am aware that Parliament is in practice ruled by the 
Bank of England; M.P.s being far too ignorant of finance 
and far too terrified of the City to disregard its advice or 
question its policy to any appreciable degree. 

Mr. Brand and I are agreed that we want a better distri- 
bution of goods and services. There is no serious inefficiency, 
as far as I can see, in our distributive agencies—railways, 
motor transport and steamship services, wholesale and 
retail organizations. The only thing lacking is enough 
money in consumers’ pockets to enable them to pay fair prices 
for what, if they had the money, could easily be distributed 
to them. 

Mr. Brand bewails the fact that banks find themselves 
unable to lend for production all the money they would 
like to lend. But who would expect any section of the 
community, including even the commercial banks, to be as 
prosperous as they might be when those who control the 
policy of central banking refuse to permit those reforms in 
the method of creating and issuing money which would 
enable the consumer to buy, the seller to sell and for that 
reason the producer to borrow freely for production because 
he has some prospect of recovering his costs together with a 
fair profit ? 

If Mr. Brand wants information on the technique of mone- 
tary reform there is plenty of literature available. In my 
own opinion Major Douglas’ scheme affords the most promising 
basis for enquiry and practical experiment. Its most necessary 
issues of purchasing power to the consumer in ways which 
the existing system does not permit could easily be secured 
against any risk of true inflation, either by a system of slightly 
alternating credit expansion and contraction, for production ; 
or by the collection from revenue, for destruction, of any 
percentage of the money issue threatening to become 
redundant.—Yours very truly, TAVISTOCK. 


238, St. James’ Court, S.W.1. 


THE CHURCHES AND THE NEW PAGANISM 
[To the Editor of THE Spectator. ] 

Sir,—In your issue of May 10th you published a letter from 
Mr. W. M. Crook, who, writing upon the morrow of the 
Jubilee, noted as the most momentous happening of our 
time the definite and organized reversal, on the part of two 
great Governments, of Christianity in their dominions. 
Throughout the modern age, said Mr. Crook, all that we have 
meant by progress and civilization had followed “in the train 
of Christian influence,” and he asked: ‘* Are we living in 
the midst of the greatest moral—and therefore mental and 
material—reaction that the human race has undergone in all 
its recorded history ? ” 

Mr. Crook’s letter, it would seem, made no stir among your 
correspondents, for you did not print a single comment upon 
it. The subject, however, is taken up from another stand- 





point by the Bishop of Chichester, who in a letter to The Times 
(June 3rd), deals with “ the neo-pagan spirit with which some 
of the highest leaders of the German Nationalist-Socialist State 
seek to infect their schools and their youth.” He agrees 
with the able Berlin correspondent of The Times that the 
issue is bound to be of the greatest importance in international 
affairs as well as in the development of the German people. 
The Bishop adds: ‘ There is a strong desire in this country 
for peace and friendship with Germany,” but “* what is this 
Germany with which we are asked to make friends ? ” 

Many thousands of us, Sir, are convinced of one thing more 
than all others in this connexion, namely, that the greatest 
of all international blunders was the failure to make friends 
with the German Republic. But the purpose of this letter is 
not to underline that familiar thesis: it is to call attention 
to what must, I think, be the strangest aspect of the question 
raised by Mr. Crook—namely, the attitude and procedure of 
the English Churches since the emergence of the German 
neo-paganism. 

Am I wrong in saying that during the past two years there 
have been no protests, no outbursts of indignation, from the 
religious world of Britain concerning the anti-Christian policy 
of Nazi Germany that could be compared with the agitation 
against the Soviet Government a few years ago? I have 
been running over the reports in the religious Press of the 
spring assemblies of the Churches and associations. The small 
amount of attention given to this crisis of Christendom is 
most remarkable. 

The religious public of Britain had and could have little 
sympathy with the Russian Orthodox Church. They regarded 
it as a vast edifice of superstition, bound up with the Tsardom. 
Towards the Protestant Church of Germany (as the Bishop 
of Durham implies in a letter to The Times) the feeling of our 
people has been wholly different from their feeling in relation 
to any other section of the Christian world. While knowing 
curiously little about its ministry, its methods, or its place in 
the national life, they regarded the German Evangelical 
Church as the senior of the Protestant world, a body which, 
by reason of its splendid tradition and cultural breadth, gave 
dignity and power to their own branch of Christendom. 
And vet, when there arises in the Third Reich a ruthless per- 
secuting power, proclaiming the first positive counter-faith 
in Europe since the assault by Islam, what has been the 
response of England? Why was it not heard in a voice of 
resonant unanimity ? 

The official policy of Soviet Russia is negation, the straight 
atheist position. The policy of Nazi Germany might well, 
I submit, be deemed from the orthodox standpoint a more 
sinister development. In its horror against the one the 
English Churches made many efforts towards organized 
protest. In the presence of the other, they have no discernible 
line of action. The gravest modern charge against the Church 
is that it has become inseparable from the greatest of all 
institutions, Property. The central difference between the 
Soviet system and the Nazi State Power is that the latter 
stands for the maintenance of Property. Can Property le 
the key-word in this extraordinary situation ?—Faithfully 
yours, 


Whiteleaf, Princes Risborough. S. KK. RATCLIFFE. 


ROAD SAFETY IN AMERICA 
[To the Editor of Tur SPectTator.] 
Sir,—Mr. Stanley Casson, in his recent article in The Spectator, 
was substantially correct in his assumptions that the American 
road system is headed in the right direction, but he over- 
stated a great many points which might imply to English 
readers that America had solved the traflie problem. 

America is deeply concerned over a road fatality toll of 
some 35,000 persons annually and a regular 18-months’ 
casualty record on the highways that equals the American 
-asualties in the World War. This does not convey the idea 
that the traffic problem has been solved or even nearly solved. 
Your writer was also correct in his statement that the Boston- 
Worcester Turnpike was originally laid out as an ideal traffic 
conveyor with protected crossings and built to take speeds of 
60 miles an hour with safety. But, unfortunately, the 
engineers made a mistake which might interest England's 
engineers, of constructing the road over an obsolete right-of- 
way, directly through population centres, so that the great 
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super-express speedway virtually becomes a city ‘street in 
places, while inviting terrific speeds which the authorities are 
forced to outlaw through the eternal vigilance of enforce- 
ment agencies. 

Obviously, this is poor planning which should be avoided, 
even if it costs a lot. The result of this poor planning is 
not as your correspondent would have your readers think— 
namely, that there have been ‘ virtually no accidents on the 
Worcester Turnpike.” On the contrary, there have been 
nearly 700 accidents within three years.—I am, Sir, &c., 

W. CiirrorD HARVEY. 

The Christian Science Monitor, 

1 Norway Street, Boston, Mass. 


TRAVEL IS BAD FOR OLD MASTERS 
[To the Editor of Tur Srecraror.] 
Sir,—Someone has been commenting on the fact that two 
masterpieces by Titian now in the National Gallery have not 
been lent to the Titian Exhibition which is being held in 
Venice until November. According to one writer the pictures 
are absent from the wonderful display in Venice ‘* owing to 
the rigidity of the rule not to permit loans of pictures from the 
National Gallery to foreign exhibitions,” but I understand 
that more than a rule is involved. It is, as a matter of fact, 
illegal to lend such works. The law is designed to preserve 
the paintings in good condition, for travel is not good for old 
masters. It is, however, now legal, thanks to a new Act, to 
Iend works by British artists to exhibitions abroad. Let us 
hope that for the benefit of international art all the old 
masters of the future will be British born. We shall then be 
able to lend their paintings to foreign towns which arrange 
exhibitions !—Yours, &c., JOHN PEREGRINE. 

7% Morton Mews, Eari’s Court. 


“ THE LISTENER ” 

[To the Editor of Tue SPecTaTor.] 
Sir,—On April 28th I sent you a letter protesting against 
the fact that the Listener had not only refused to review my 
book Sex and Revolution but had rejected an advertisement 
from my publishers. Although you did not publish this 
letter you will, I think, be glad to learn that the B.B.C. have 
since yielded to pressure and that the offending advertisement 
appeared in the Listener of May 29th. I understand that 
other publishers besides Messrs. Allen and Unwin represented 
very forcibly to the B.B.C. that if the Listener was going to 
discriminate between the books of a reputable publishing 
house in the matter of advertisement they would have to 

consider very seriously their advertising policy. 

This is a small victory for freedom of thought and the free 
circulation of ideas. But the incident gives rise to dis- 
quieting speculations. Is it indicative of the spirit in which 
the Listener is run? If so the situation is a grave one. The 
Listener is not only a reprint of the more important broad- 
casts; it contains literary criticisms and editorial comment 
on the news of the week. In consequence it is a rival to the 
literary and political weeklies, and has, in fact, by reason of 
the colossal resources behind it and consequent low price, 
seriously impaired their already difficult position. These 
weeklies, whatever their politics, maintain a very high standard 
of public duty and fairness. In the matter of books their 
readers can rely on a good, all-round, and unbiassed, presen- 
tation of current literature. It is surely a disaster if the 
Listener which has every appearance of being liberal in the 
best sense, and which attracts many subscribers away from 
the older publications, is in fact dominated by an obscurantist 
and censorious spirit.—Yours faithfully, 

33 Ulysses Road, N.W. 6. 


CAMBRIDGE CONSERVATIVES 
[To the Editor of Tue Sprecraror.] 
S1r,—Will you allow us to call attention to a matter which 
may interest many Cambridge graduates among your readers ? 
In November, 1934, the Cambridge Conservative Graduate 
Association was inaugurated, with a committee of residents 
and non-residents, and with three main objects: (a). that 
nominations for the university seats might be on a satisfactory 
basis ; (b) that contact might be maintained with all Con- 
servative graduates resident and non-resident ; (c) that the 
interest in university politics of the members of the C.U. Con- 


ALEC CRAIG, 


SS 


servative Association might be maintained after graduation 
University graduates have in their special representation 
an historic right, and university representatives have a dig. 
tinctive position, both of which can be strengthened and 
enhanced by broadening. channels of communication between 
electors and burgesses. We therefore invite all Cambridge 
graduates to inform us of their readiness to become members 
of the Conservative Graduate Association. The subscription 
is 5s. per annum, or £1 1s, for life. It is hoped to issue ap 
annual bulletin.—Yours faithfully, 

A. B. Ramsay, President; REGINALD NortTuam, Secretary; 

G. P. LENox-ConyNGuaM, Treasurer, 


69 Grange Road, Cambridge. 


CHILDREN OF CHAILEY 

[To the Editor of Tne SPEcCTATOR.] 
Sir,—You have been kind enough in the past to allow me 
to appeal on behalf of the crippled boys and girls of Chailey, 
May I once again, in this year of rejoicing and comparative 
prosperity, bring to the attention of your readers the work 
that is being done there for small and suffering children ? 

Princess Alice, Countess of Athlone, recently published 
the details of a new plan by which this work can be furthered 
and extended. It is to find “‘ godparents *’ for the children; 
the godparents to give (or better still to promise annually) 
the sum of £10 to Mrs. C. W. Kimmins, The Heritage Craft 
Schools, Chailey, Sussex. Many today who cannot afford 
to give large sums to charities would yet. be glad to take 
advantage of this scheme. I need not recapitulate the names 
of Royal patrons and eminent doctors who are interested in 
Chailey—the Duchess of York has just consented to be the 
first godparent under the new scheme—because I think 
no list of supporters, however distinguished, can carry the 
same conviction as a personal visit. 

What I would beg your readers to do during this summer 
is to see Chailey for themselves. The radiant faces of the 
children, the pluck with which they go to the operating room, 
their English fortitude in pain, their industries, their games, 
the whole atmosphere of Christian chivalry show forth “ the 
courage of a day that knows not death.” 

The Spectator’s public has a kind heart. Thousands of pounds 
have been raised in your columns for deserving causes. No 
cause is worthier than this, no clinic is better managed or 
more up to date. Its needs are urgent. It should not be 
necessary to beg for money. Anyone who goes to Chailey 
will think it a privilege to do all that he possibly can to help 
these young soldiers, who are wounded but not defeated in 
life’s battle.—I am, Sir, &c., F. YEAtTS-BROWN. 


The Hill 


AND turning north around the hill, 
The flat sea like an adder curled, 
And a flat rock amid the sea 
Gazing towards the ugly town, 
And on the flat sands, dirty brown, 
A thousand naked bodies hurled 
Like an army overthrown. 


And turning south around the hill, 
Green islands drinking the blue waves, 
And tumbling from the white sea-walls 
Like a thousand waterfalls 

To climb like fountains back again, 
Rapturous divers never still. 

Motion and rest. I think this hill 

Was made to show these cliffs and caves. 


So he thought. But he has never 

Stood again upon that hill. 

He lives far inland by a river 

That higher up divides these lands ; 

But where or how he does not know, 

Or where the twisting highways go 

That journey to the waiting sea 

On this or that side of the hill, 

Or if, arriving, he will be 

With the white divers never still, 

Or on the sad dishonoured sands, 
Epwin Muir. 
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Antiquity Made Alive 


By PROFESSOR ALFRED ZIMMERN 


“Tue first things you learn may shape your mind for ever ; 
it is not so much the things themselves as the way in which 
you are brought by them to think of everything you may 
afterwards mect.” Dr. Glover says this to explain the part 
that the Twelve Tables had in shaping the Roman mind, and 
the Iliad and Odyssey the Greek. But it may also be said of 
the spirit of the classics as a whole. And Dr. Glover, who 
is steeped in the classics, distils this spirit on every page. 
He has not written a book for the young—though some of 
the young will enjoy it, however much of the abundant detail 
they may fail to take in by the way. But it is a book to be 
read and re-read by those whose minds are brought into 
contact with the young. 

It was a bold thing to sit down in order to write a book— 
a ¥edl beok—about the Ancient World. Dr. Glover has 
succeeded because, like the Greeks, he is far more interested 
jn the ‘* Why ” and the ‘** How ” than in the ** What.” This 
has enabled him to omit a very great deal of the What— 
particularly, as he says in the preface, “battles, dates and 
constitutions.” In short, it has saved him from writing a 
textbook. Mere facts, if he really wishes for them, the reader 
is blandly recommended to seek in the Cambridge Ancient 
History.. Dr. Glover has also avoided disquisitions on ideas : 
his book is not an essay. That sort of thing was invented, he 
remarks, by Isocrates, who passed it on, it appears, to Oxford 
(p. 163), not to Cambridge. No, Dr. Glover neither narrates 
nor argues. If he had done either he would not have succeeded 
in performing what is little less than a miracle: for he has 
packed into a handy volume of some 350 pages an account 
of the ancient world from Homer and Moses down to 
Constantine and Justinian. He has done it by means of an 
extraordinarily apt and dexterous style, drawing on the re- 
sources of a rich, well-ordered and lively mind. He is so full of 
his subject that he has no trouble in picking out those parts 
of it which interest him most and in communicating his 
enjoyment of them to others. Not only is he full of his subject, 
but he is full also of the good writers on his subject, the 
ancient historians. Herodotus seems to be his favourite ; 
and indeed the kinship between the two minds is evident. 
Dr. Glover, who has obviously been much in Canada and has 
conceived a lasting affection for it, could write a book on that 
country which would rival Herodotus’. account of Egypt. 
Does he not (p. 250) compare Main Street in Winnipeg with 
Canopic Street in Alexandria ? But he has also an affection 
for Tacitus, a “ supreme ‘stylist who has given an indelible 
colour to the first century A.D.—not its own but his .. . All 
historians who write (as opposed to innocent chroniclers, com- 
pilers, economists and the like) have him, corsc ously or 
unconsciously, at their elbow ”’—another stroke of gentle 
malice at some Cambridge neighbours. 

One could make an anthology out of this volume. Here 
are just a few flowers gathered at random. ‘ The map of 
Greece might be compared to a long coach on a modern train 
with its different compartments ; it is possible ‘to reach the 
one from the other by the corridor, but the people in one 
compartment are a family party and do not want to be 
interfered with by the people next door. It was something 
like that in Greece, and the sea was the corridor.” With 


this thumbnail sketch of the City-State set this of a Greek - 


battle between “ hoplites’?: ‘‘ Let an Englishman experi- 
ment with heavy suitcases hung in front of him and behind 





The Ancient World: A Beginning. By T. R. Glover. 
bridge University Press. 7s. 6d.) 
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him, and after some hours of it he may find, not indeed his 
courage reduced, but his energy somewhat flagging, his élan 
evaporated.’’ And this of clothes: ‘“ the archaeology of 
buttons has yet perhaps to be written, and it should be 
interesting.” Of language: ‘* The child who wants chocolate 
still has to ask for it in Mexican.” ‘* The peach is Persian : 
its very name is a worn-down attempt to say so.” Of 
Ahab: “generally sinful and always interesting.’ Of 
Jeremiah: ‘a thoroughly historical character as intimately 
to be known from his writings as Charles Lamb. Here, as 
so often is the case with genius, the man is more intelligible 
than the commentators, even whe2n they agree.’ Of Moses : 
so ‘“‘ rewritten” and ‘ remodelled”? that he is “like a face 
reproduced in a newspaper from a dim print of a photograph 
taken in a bad light.” Of the difference between Greek 
and Jewish religion: ‘‘ the maker and father of all it is 
difficult to discover; and when found it is impossible to 
declare him to all men,’ said Plato. ‘It would sound odd 
for a man to say he loved a god,’ wrote Aristotle. ‘I love 
the Lord,’ sang the Jewish psalmist, and it was true.” And 
again of the achievement of the Jews: “ Today it is polytheism 
that is so difficult to understand, that is so unthinkable.” 
Of Law: “ to reduce a law to writing means re-thinking it ” ; 
and again: ‘The two chief dangers in law-making are 
reluctance to change and too great readiness to change; the 
Egyptians show the first and the Greeks and the Americans 
the second. The Romans avoided both perils.” 

The mention of law suggests a criticism, or rather a question, 
such as Dr. Glover aims at provoking. Has he not in his 
discussion of law pushed Greece too much into the back- 


ground ? ‘Wherever in the Western World,” he says, 
‘““men think about law or legislation, they think along 


” 


Roman lines.” But were not those ‘* Roman lines,” in their 
turn, drawn along a track already marked out by the Greeks ? 
When he tells us of “ the Law of Nations” and ‘ the Law 
of Nature” he recalls their Greek origin through the Stoics, 
but in his general discussion of Roman Law has he not 
somewhat overlooked the evidence as to the Greek legal 


system, its conceptions and its procedure, as set forth, for 
instance, by Vinogradoff in his volume on Greek Juris- 


prudence ? One other query. In a characteristic aside on 
modern France, « propos of Caesar's invasion of Gaul, he 
describes the French genius as being “ essentially Latin ” 
and repeats what he calls the “ wicked quip” that ‘* the 
French language is merely the Latin of a Gaulish slave trying 
to talk like a Roman centurion.” But when he goes on to 
tell us what Frenchmen have made of this Latin, one of the 
qualities he singles out, together with “ clearness of mind ” 
and “ lucidity of speech,” is “ grace.” Did this come from 
Rome ? Or did it not rather come from Greece, perhaps via 
Provence ? Was Voltaire a Roman? Are the present-day 
chansonniers on the boulevards, with their puns and political 
allusions and their quick-witted audience, Roman? Is there 
not, in fact, a Greek strain in France side by side with a 
Roman, and is not this perhaps one of the causes of a certain 
disharmony in the French make-up ? 

But we must not let Dr. Glover carry us too far. He 
sets us thinking and talking about a number of things, but 
at the end he brings us back to a simple moral. Civilization, 
whatever its apparatus of law and government, is made for 
men, and for free men. ‘* Everything comes back somehow 
to the individual and his choice.’ The Greeks lived, worked 
and thought as they did because they chose to do so. How 
are we choosing today ? 
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The Gospels 


The History and Interpretation of the Gospels. 


By R. H. 
Lightfoot. (Hodder and Stoughton. 10s. 6d.) 


One hundred years ago Lachmann first put forward the case 
for regarding Mark as the earliest of the four gospels. This 
particular essay in literary criticism attracted little attention 
at the time, yet it deserves a centenary celebration. For the 
discovery of the priority of Mark lies at the foundation of 
modern critical study of the gospels, and Lachmann might 
fairly be described as the author of a Copernican revolution in 
this field of inquiry. 

The view he advocated has since been confirmed beyond 
a peradventure, and critics when once they were convinced 
tended to assume the strict accuracy and trustworthiness of 
the earliest gospel. Mark was supposed to have set down 
straightforward reminiscences with a minimum of inter- 
pretation, in contrast with the fourth evangelist who has 
transfigured every historic detail in the light of his mystical 
theology. Developments of literary criticism, especially in 
Germany since the War, have shaken in many ways this 
exalted estimate of,Mark. There may be more history in John 
than pre-War critics were inclined to allow: there is certainly 
more interpretation in Mark than they usually recognized. 

Mr. R. H. Lightfoot, in his recently published Bampton 
lectures, has produced a lucid and indeed fascinating study of 
the characteristics of the four gospels as revealed by the 
methods of the latest school of criticism. He devotes most 
of his attention to Mark, and his examination of the doctrine 
and content of the earliest gospel should not be ignored by 
any intelligent reader. 

Most important for our understanding of the gospel is the 
recognition of the fact that the materials at Mark’s disposal 
must have consisted in the main of isolated stories and sayings, 
and that his order and arrangement must necessarily have 
been arbitrary and artificial. Is it possible to classify the 
traditions of which Mark made use? Can we trace their 

-arlier history and distinguish their original form by detaching 
them from the settings in which Mark has placed them ? The 
exponents of what is called Form-geschichte believe that we 
can give positive answers to these questions, and Mr. Lightfoot 
is convinced that their inquiries have proved fruitful. Form- 
geschichte has no strict English equivalent, but Mr. Lightfoot 
thus describes the procedure involved : 

‘* Whatever the particular saying or e«tion or story may be, Form- 
Criticism takes it out of its present context, isolates it, and considers 
it in reference to its class or type. It then goes back behind our 
gospels in their present state and seeks to throw light upon the 
origin and development of what only in its final stages became the 
literary contents of the gospels.” 

The latest addition to the series of Bampton lectures is less 
concerned with the analytical side of Form-Criticism than 
with the revaluation of the final stage when the traditions 
became the gospels. On what principles did Mark in par- 
ticular construct his narrative ? We should like to believe 
that he followed a chronological historical order, but it is very 
improbable that any detailed memory of the succession of 
events in the ministry of Jesus survived when Mark began to 
write. The starting-point in the baptism of John and the 
climax in the passion and resurrection were indeed given to 
him, and the passion-narrative had probably taken definite 
shape before he wrote ;_ but in tracing the course of events 
from the baptism to the cross, he can have had few guide- 
posts or none. _Nor is he likely to have been concerned to 
discover and reproduce the exact historical order of events. 
His arrangement of his material would be determined possibly 
by his sense of dramatie fitness, and more probably by his 
interpretation of Jesus and the gospel and by the wish to 
present facts so as to commend faith. ‘* These things are 
written that ye may believe ’’ applies to the earliest gospel as 
surely as it does to the latest. 

Mr. Lightfoot then claims that ‘* St. Mark’s gospel is built 
upon the basis of a definite doctrine * and the doctrine is that 
Jesus is the Messiah or-Christ, but that this claim was kept 
secret throughout the public ministry except for a few chosen 
disciples towards its close. Following Wrede, Mr. Lightfoot 
treats Mark's insistence on the Messianic secret as an inter- 
pretation imposed on the facts of the life of Jesus. The facts 
were that though Jesus was and is the Christ, He was not 
recognized as such during His ministry and His own nation 
rejected Him. Both the lack of recognition and the rejection 








—= 


are explained in Mark by the secrecy ascribed to the truth of 
the Messiahship of Jesus. 

This theory of the interpretative element in Mark is 
worked out with great ingenuity by Mr. Lightfoot, and jg 
accompanied by illuminating comments on different sectiong 
in the gospel. But there is to my mind one fatal flaw in jt, 
The Messianic-secret does indeed explain the lack of reeoo. 
nition, but it renders the rejection less intelligible. If Jets 
was not rejected as Messiah by His people, it is difficult to see 
on what grounds Pilate was induced to put Him to death. | 
believe that the secrecy surrounding the Messianic claim wag 
not an interpretative device imposed on the facts by Mark, 
but an actual feature of the ministry of Jesus which the 
evangelist imperfectly understood. But whether Mr. Light- 
foot has given a satisfying account of Mark’s doctrine or not, 
he is right in demanding a careful examination of Mark’s pre- 
suppositions and_ theological preoccupations. His own 
striking contribution to this task may well initiate a new 
phase in the study of the gospels in this country. 

H. G. Woon, 


Air Currents 


Our Future in the Air. By Brigadier-General P. R. C. Groves, 
C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O. (Harrap. 2s. 6d.) 
Moats have been to the fore lately, but moats, however 
picturesque, are archaic things, and it is against archaic out- 
looks that General Groves for so long has been protesting, 
Since he joined us at second wing headquarters of the old 
Flying Corps somewhere near Ypres in the spring of 1915 he 
has filled many much more eminent appointments both at the 
Air Ministry and at Geneva, and of late years he has been 
inveighing against the air policies of successive governments, 
He complains that while our professional soldiers and sailors 
refuse to recognize that the next war will not resemble the last 
war, and while they hate, mistrust and belittle new weapons, 
our politicians have turned blind eyes to the realities of the 
European situation and have starved aviation, both civil and 
military, of its necessary financial nourishment. He thinks 
it useless to go a-bargaining without assets, and he believes 
that the harsh reality is that armed force is still the dominant 
factor in human affairs. He goes further, and holds that of all 
kinds of armed force air force is the only force that matters in 
Kurope today. War, he says, is no longer an affair‘of fronts, 
but one of areas. The next war will be decided by the breaking 
of the civilian morale under devastating aerial offensives, to 
which the only effective counter will be aerial retaliation. 
*“ Look to your moat ” to him is a wretchedly inadequate cry. 

“Let us forget the moat ” (he says in effect) “‘ and make ready 
to hit the other fellow first and hard. Then we shall have a useful 
voice in the preservation of peace. But if we neglect our offensive 
weapons nobody will care two pence what we think or say or do.” 

Like many another unfortunate prophet General Groves has 
had his thunder stolen from him, He has written an excellent 
short summary of the present air position throughout the 
world, both civil and military, and he boils it all up into a 
vigorous demonstration of the vital necessity for immediate 
and substantial British expansion in the air. It must be 
gratifying to him that the Government, after spending years 
giving a disarmament lead, has now decided that altruism 
has been carried far enough, and that we dare not remain any 
longer in our ill-equipped state. At the same time he must 
have been disappointed that his book did not emerge from the 
press before the decision to treble the Home Defence portion 
of the Royal Air Force was announced. 

Discussion of the merits or, as some may think, the fallacies 
of General Groves’ case must necessarily entail a parallel dis- 
cussion of high Imperial policy, and that is outside the 
reviewer's province, but apart from this very important 
subject of air-offensives there are one or two matters in the 
book calling for comment. On the passive-defensive side 
the air raid preparedness on the continent is contrasted with 
British lethargy. But here, again, if we have not yet reached 
the enlightened state of European Russia, where, according to 
General Groves, every child is equipped with a gas mask, we 
have, at all events, made an initial move and have created a 
new department charged with the direction and co-ordination 
of the efforts of local authorities. The author maintains 
that civil aviation must inevitably play a vital part in the 
ultimate structure of military aviation, and he condemns 
as niggardly the financial policy under which Great Britain 
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has fallen so far behind German civil aviation achievement. 
And nobody, studying the statistics of the world’s civil avia- 
tion activity, can feel much complacency at the British share. 
What we have done we have-done reasonably well, but we 
have worked slowly and have not done more than a fraction 
of what needs to be done, and General Groves upbraids the 
Government heartily for neglecting to secure for British civil 
aviation a position in any way commensurate with the com- 
manding position won and held by the British merchant navy. 

The prodigious growth of American aviation under a system 
of lavish State aid is well known, but the position in Soviet 
Russia offers a good deal of scope for reflection. The Soviet 
has not been slow to grasp the various implications of aviation, 
and the central government with its aid is able the better to 
maintain control in outlying provinces. Russia’s air organiza- 
tion is reputed to be both big and reasonably efficient and 
Russia is fast becoming a first-class air power. If she continues 
the development she may rapidly become a very commanding 
figure in world affairs. In this connexion General Groves 
demonstrates how aviation has already changed the whole 
Russo-Japanese situation, for while every single Japanese city 
and port offers an ideal target for Russian air raids, there are 
no such vital Russian objectives within striking distance of 
Japan. Altogether this is a stimulating little book, whether 
its political views are sound or not, and it summarizes so much 
air information so concisely and so readably, that it deserves, 
and it will no dcubt receive, very wide attention. 

P. R. BurcHAt.. 


A Notable Disputation 


The Protectorates of South Africa. By Margery Perham and 

Lionel Curtis. (Oxford University Press. 6s.) 
Tue future of the South African Protectorates is an Imperial 
question on which agreement will have before long to be 
reached between Great Britain and the Union Government, 
and since what is involved is the destiny of a million or more 
natives who so far are almost wholly inarticulate, it is pecu- 
liarly necessary that public opinion in this country should be 
properly informed on the subject. Miss Perham and Mr. 
Lionel Curtis go far between them to meet the need, and Mr. 
Curtis is to be congratulated on the broadmindedness which 
led him to arrange for the publication of a volume presenting 
not only the opinions which he so strongly holds himself but 
the diametrically opposite view, voiced with great ability by 
Miss Perham. Practically the whole of the book has appeared 
in the form of letters to The Times, but the presentation of the 
Protectorate question from two opposing standpoints within 
the covers of a single volume is a public service particularly 
valuable and timely. 

That the three territories of Bechuanaland, Basutoland and 
Swaziland will sooner or later be transferred to the jurisdiction 
of the Union Government is common ground. The Act of 
Union provides for it, at a date to be subsequently determined, 
and there can be no going back on that. Mr. Curtis thinks the 
time has come now. Miss Perham thinks not, for the reason 
that the natives themselves are opposed to transfer, and that 
the handling of native problems by the Union Government 
up to the present does not encourage the belief that the Pro- 
tectorates would gain by the transfer. Mr. Curtis thinks they 
would gain, materially at any rate, since their economic life 
is bound up with that of the Union, and the Union could extend 
to them various services, particularly in the matter of transport 
and communications, which the Imperial Government could 
not afford to establish. But primarily he is concerned at the 
effect an apparent want of trust might have on the Union at 
a moment when its younger men are conscious as never before 
of their responsibilities in the matter of the natives. 

Miss Perham’s reply to arguments which cannot be dis- 
missed lightly is a highly competent piece of work. She 
recognizes the weight of all Mr. Curtis has said, but goes 
straight to the heart of the problem in a couple of sentences : 

“If only we were asked to give away something of the kind we 
have so often given before—power, prestige, economic advantage, 
patronage—how easy it would be. But here it is men and women 
we are asked to give, and that against their will.” 

That is the crux of the matter. We have pledged ourselves 
again and again to consult the wishes of the natives, and their 
wishes today are not in doubt. Mr. Curtis is least easy to 


follow when he urges that though it is true that we have to 
consult the natives we are not bound by their decision, and 
that we know better what is good for them than they do. Mr. 
Curtis is in no sense indifferent to the welfare of the Protectorate 
natives. No one who knows him or his record would dream 
for a moment of suggesting that. But it is hard to resist the 
conclusion that his desire for good relations between this 
country and the Union is so strong that he would go a long 
way to prevent the Protectorates from coming between the 
two. 

No reviewer qualified to discuss this question at all can 
approach it without some preconceptions, but any person of 
reasonable intelligence and political experience who had never 
heard of the Protectorate question would, I believe, after 
reading this short book, range himself with Miss Perham. 
However that may be, both writers have greatly illuminated 
the problem, and both have made practical suggestions of 
much value, notably Mr. Curtis’s proposal of a regular Inspec- 
torate of the Protectorates, to keep them in closer touch with 
the Dominions Office—or better the Colonial Office, which has 
far larger experience of native administration. Mr. Curtis's 
skill as a political advocate has long since been demonstrated 
by results. It is a considerable compliment to Miss Perham 
to say that she is in no sense impar congressa Achilli. 

H. W. H. 


Henry, First Baron Brougham 
Lord Brougham. By G. T. Garratt. (Macmillan. 15s.) 


Henry PETER BrouGuam came to London from Edinburgh 
in 1805; if he had not been of English descent on his father’s 
side, he might be called one of the most remarkable among 
the legion of Scotsmen who have taken the high road to 
England. Brougham was a man of superb, though over- 
hasty intelligence; his mind was served by a strong and 
vigorous body. A dozen careers were open to him. If he 
had cared to limit himself to an academic life, he might 
have been a great mathematician, perhaps a great physicist. 
He chose politics, and, in politics, the most difficult réle of 
political reformer. He became Lord Chancellor. His name 
was known over all England. Scores of public-houses were 
called after him—a fair test of fame in the early nineteenth 
century. The ‘ old, little garden chair on wheels” in which 
he drove about London kept his name alive into the early 
motor-car age, though in our day even a motor brougham is 
something of a museum piece. His political career ended, 
as many other such careers have ended, when he resigned 
the Chancellorship, but he lived for another 34 years. He 
spent a great deal of his time at Cannes. He discovered 
Cannes, and the town has been grateful to him; but one 
may think that of all French towns Tarascon was his spiritual 
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home, since there was a dash of Tartarin about him. His old 
age was inglorious and often ridiculous. He wanted, for 
example, in 1848, to become a naturalized Frenchman (while 
remaining English !) in order to sit in the French assembly, 
and he began to take too great an interest in mythical ancestors 
of the Brougham family. 

For all his fame, Brougham was never a great man} 
for all his versatility, he contributed little of permanent 
value to literature, science, or art. His work for the 
education of the working class, and his share in the founda- 
tion of University College, London, were perhaps his greatest 
contributions to his country: though his energy, diffused 
over a hundred causes, hastened the coming of long-needed 
reforms. Moreover this energy could be concentrated. 
As the successor of Lord Eldon, he did more than 
trouble the stagnant waters of the Court of Chancery. He 
cleared off endless arrears of cases, and sat for hour after 
hour in court, amusing himself at times with the solution 
of mathematical problems while some pedant was spinning 
out a useless argument. He was even ready to sit on Good 
Friday, and thereby to give Gladstone the chance of repeating 
a joke (first made ‘about Lord Mansfield in 1817) that no 
judge since Pontius Pilate had sat on that day. Yet, at 
the last, Greville’s comment that Brougham in retirement 
‘had no idea how to converse or to live at ease’ is a good 
verdict upon his whole life. A Roman would have said that 
he lacked gravitas, a Greek that he did not know how to 
govern citizens as a citizen. 

It is no easy task to write a biography of a man of this 
type. For this reason, perhaps, modern biographers, even 
the imitators of Lytton Strachey, have avoided Brougham. 
Dr. Aspinall’s excellent and learned work (to which Mr. 
Garratt pays full acknowledgement) is not directly biographical. 
Mr. Garratt has therefore had a free field among contemporary 
writers. He has already distinguished himself, with Mr. 
Edward Thompson, in a remarkable book on British rule in 
India, but this is his first study of British rule in Great Britain. 
He has done his work extremely well, and has written a 
friendly, clever, interesting book which will be of permanent 
value. He never loses his way in the bewildering forest of 
personal intrigue which made up so much of English political 
life in the pre-reform age. A less able writer would have 
betrayed himself in the chapters on the Queen’s trial. Mr. 
Garratt’s aecount of this sordid and unbelievable affair is 
artistically as good as it could be. If one were to make any 
general suggestion, one might say that Mr. Garratt is a little 
too hard on the Tories. It is easy now to see that the Tory 
magnates misread the temper and the needs of the country, 
and exaggerated the dangers of widespread disturbance. 
It was less easy to take a detached view in the three decades 
following the French Revolution ; but this matter is one of 
emphasis, and there is room for difference of opinion. In 
any case it is the duty of the biographer of Brougham to see 
these things as Brougham saw them. Mr. Garratt has 
fulfilled this duty, and has made at least one reader, who 
thought Henry Brougham rather a tiresome fellow, change 
his mind and pass a very different judgement. 

E. L. Woopwarp. 


The History of Science 


A History of Science, Technology and Philosophy in the 
XVIth and XVIIth Centuries. By A. Wolf. (Allen and 
Unwin. 25s.) 

Tne study of the history of science offers fascinating examples 

of the scientific method in operation, and thereby enables us 

to understand more clearly the status of current scientific 
theories. It helps the practical man to appreciate the mental 
effort by which new concepts are drawn out of the welter of 
observations and apparent contradictions to give a new order 
and simplicity to thought, and it reminds the more philosophic 
student that, even in mathematics and philosophy, the starting- 
point of a revolutionary idea has often been the discovery of 
new instruments and observations. The importance of the 
subject in a sound system of scientific training is immense, yet 
the study suffers in this country, not only from the lack of 
adequate provision in the Universities, but also from the inac- 
cessibility of the necessary material. Professor Wolf and his 
colleagues are therefore to be congratulated on something 
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more than the compilation of an admirable history : their work 
will help to change and to improve the whole teaching of science 
in our Universities and Schools. No other book of. similar 
scope exists, and none will be necessary for a very long time, 
Wolf's History of Science is of the same order as Lange's 
History of Materialism, or Hoffding’s History of Philosophy, 
The whole field is covered : Professor Wolf does not encourage 
the common tendency to confine the term “ science” to 
mechanics, chemistry, astronomy and physics. He devoteg 
sections to geology, mining, civil engineering, psychology and 
other subjects whose history is usually neglected. There js 
even a chapter on the foundation of ‘ political arithmetic,” 
or the statistical study of problems of economics and demo- 
graphy, by Graunt, Petty and King, many of whose shrewd 
judgements are quoted. 

Throughout the book the problems of each age are presented 
as they appeared at the time. It is not easy to appreciate the 
peculiar difficulties of a period which did not have our own 
habits of thought or our own vocabulary, but Professor Wolf 
does not succumb to the temptation to overpraise the man who 
guessed right and to jeer at the poor fellow whose ideas were 
subsequently shown to lead to intolerable complications or to 
contradictions with experience. It is often difficult to decide 
whether to mention the man who first solved a problem, or 
the man who succeeded in presenting his solution to the world : 
one may come across men like Desargues, whose brilliant 
work in projective geometry had to wait for two centuries 
before its possibilities were realized; then again, there are 
men like Juanelo Turriano, who devised and built what now 
seems a fantastically complicated and expensive apparatus to 
supply water to the Aleazar at Toledo. Professor Wolf solves 
his difliculty by attaching more importancé to illustrations of 
the general trend of thought and engineering practice than to 
exceptions and freaks, however brilliant. Perhaps this 
results in occasional injustice, as when he fails to mention that 
Francis Bacon’s four ‘** Idola ” had been described in surpris- 
ingly similar terms by Roger Bacon three centuries earlier ; but 
in general it has led to an interesting, well-balanced and useful 
book. It is not the purpose of such a work to bring to light 
the achievements of men who did not influence the develop- 
ment of science, but in two cases, in which some injustice has 
been done to men of considerable influence, Professor Wolf does 
something to redress the balance: he draws attention to the 
work of Jeremiah Horrocks, the brilliant young English 
astronomer who died at the age of twenty-four; and more 
important than this, he recognizes, in section after section, 
whether in mechanics, or architecture, or geology, that some- 
what irascible genius, Robert Hooke, the tercentenary of whose 
birth occurs this year. : 

The book is written in an abrupt, lucid style which makes 
even the most complicated of the museum-pieces of theory or 
practice comprehensible, the diagrams are numerous and clear, 
and the plates are well chosen, but less well reproduced. 


MicHaAEL ROBERTs. 


Ralegh 


Sir Walter Ralegh: the Last of the Elizabethans. By 

Edward Thompson. (Macmillan. 15s.) 
In the field of historical biography there are few carcers 
that present so formidable a task to the writer as that of 
Sir Walter Ralegh. The wide range of his interests and the 
force of his personality were such that his biographer must be 
deeply versed in many matters if he is to achieve an adequate 
assessment. Great scholars, eminently fair-minded, have 
differed violently in their estimates of him. Happily, the 
personalities of the Tudor Age are being brought steadily into 
sharper focus by the unearthing and elucidation of new 
evidence ; and inter alia the true greatness of Ralegh, stripped 
alike of slander and misapplied encomiums, is gradually 
emerging. 

Mr. Thompson has essayed the task of reinterpreting in 
popular form Sir Walter’s career with the aid of the docu- 
mentary sources which have been made available since the 
days of Edwards and Stebbing. He has written a racy and 
extremely readable book, in which a mass of difficult material 
has been handled with great dramatic skill. But as history 
it is unreliable. A few examples of inaccuracy as regards 
historical “* background”? must suflice, The impression is 
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pai due to the execution of Mary, Queen of Scots—a complete A Theory of Art 
misreading of the diplomatic situation. The Armada’s progress Aesthetics and Psychology. By Charles Mauron. Translated 
by Roger Fry and Katherine John. (Hogarth Press, 4s. 6d.) 


up-Channel is described as “ lurching onward in frightened 
crescent,’ which is a travesty of the facts. The Spanish 
force represented an obsolete naval technique 5 but they 
kept perfect station and, as far as Calais, maintained a high 
standard of discipline. ‘ It is hard,” we are told, ‘‘ to explain 
the Armada’s failure to attempt anything at any point of the 
English coast.” On the contrary, the explanation is clear, 
as a study of the works of Laughton, Oppenheim and Corbett 
would have shown. Dr. John Dee is depicted (p. 68) as a 
“funny old man,” who dabbled in astrology and witchcraft, 
and to whom the Queen was kind. Dee, of course, was an 
eccentric ; but it should have been explained that he was also 
one of the first geographers in Europe, the friend and corre- 
spondent of Mercator and Ortelius, and technical instructor to 
Chancellor, Frobisher, the Gilberts, and many others. The 
repeated conversations with Elizabeth to which Mr. Thompson 
refers (and with Burghley) were not concerned with spiritualism 
but with plans for building a great Empire for England in the 
unknown Continent of the South Pacific. Mr. Thompson is 
evidently unaware of the writings of Professor E. G. R. 
Taylor on the subject. 

The same weakness in respect of naval policy and strategy 
is revealed in the account of the Cadiz expedition of 1596, 
in which Ralegh is portrayed as having “ pulled off” a 
“ schoolboyishly reckless assault ” ; whereas Sir Julian Corbett 
has shown convincingly that his conduct throughout, though 
eminently courageous, was marked by caution. His advice 
to delay entry into the harbour until the following morning, 
his engaging the galleons at long range, and his subsequent 
yoting-down of the proposal to proceed to the Azores— 
the main object of the expedition according to the new 
offensive strategy—can all be defended as being wise, but 
they do not warrant an assumption of reckless audacity. 

In his eagerness to vindicate his hero, Mr. Thompson 
roundly abuses such distinguished historians as S. R. Gardiner 
and Hallam, and, on occasion, all previous biographers. He 
is always prepared to go one better in interpreting the 
evidence. Such assurance should be supported by something 
more than an indiscriminating use of printed sources. The 
errors in the latter part of the book which deals with 
Ralegh’s aims and activities in Guiana illustrate the dangers 
of this method of approach. Full acknowledgement is 
made of the author's indebtedness to the new Spanish 
material which has been published in recent years relating 
to the Guiana voyages of 1595 and 1617. But the evidence 
itself is mishandled. The dispatches of Antonio de Berrio 
(misspelt as Berreo throughout), which are now available, 
provide a detailed picture of his three gigantic expeditions 
from Sta. Fé in New Granada to the Atlantic in search of 
El Dorado. This is the indispensable background to a 
proper understanding of Ralegh’s projects; and yet all 
that we are told is that Berrio ** had explored the coast in 
1582 °°—-which is untrue—*‘ and had been thinking of El 
Dorado ever since.” In dealing with the final tragedy of 
1617-18, he omits or misstates a number of important points. 
He ignores the fact, now known, that Gondomar’s notorious 
(but ill-informed) dispatches to Spain about the forthcoming 
voyage convinced the Junta that it was unnecessary to follow 
up their previous warning by sending a force to defend the 
Indies against him. The banks of the Orinoco were not 
lined with ‘* pockets of snipers.” The handful of mutinous 
Spaniards at S. Thomé had neither the numbers nor the 
inclination for such action, and the expected reinforcements 
from the Main did not arrive until six weeks after the 
Englishmen’s departure. 

Finally, on the complicated question as to what precisely 
was in the minds of Ralegh and Keymis respectively with 
reference to searching for the gold-mine, Mr. Thompson 
erects an edifice of improbable guesswork. If Ralegh, as is 
contidently asserted, ordered Keymis to keep away from the 
Town and the Upper Mine, why did Ralegh explain to his 
officers before they started that the mine to be sought was 
within three or four miles of the Town ? 

One wishes that it were possible to praise this book, for few 
can fail to sympathize with Mr. Thompson’s enthusiasm for 
his subject. But enthusiasm, like patriotism, is not enough. 

V. T. Hariow, 





MonsieuR MAvuRoOn is a French aesthetician introduced into 
this country some years ago by Roger Fry. A translation of 
an earlier essay of his, The Nature of Beauty in Art and Litera- 
lure, made no great impression, and possibly it suffered from a 
certain vagueness. The present essay is a very different 
matter ; it is extremely clear and logical, and does give us a 
workable aesthetic which avoids both the humourless and 
insensitive enormities of German systems and the dilettante 
futilities of most English works on the subject. M. Mauron 
realizes that the aesthetic experience is very complex, and 
though as a scientist and a rationalist he is not content to 
leave any element unexplained, he does finally admit an 
imponderable element of individual fancy which cannot be 
systematized. He begins by distinguishing the aesthetic 
attitude from the practical or scientific attitude. The scien- 
tific attitude is always motivated—it always looks forward 
to the next step, to the consequences of an act. The aesthetic 
attitude, on the other hand, suspends action for the sake of 
contemplation ; it dwells on, as we so exactly say in English, 
a situation or an object. “The artist contemplates the 
universe without any idea of making use of it,” says M. 
Mauron. What, then, is the function of the work of art he 
creates ? 

M. Mauron names three possible functions of a work of art, 
and though I do not altogether agree with his formulation of 
them, his analysis does seem to cover all the elements of a work 
of art—and not merely of a work of art in the conventional 
academic sense, but in the widest historical sense. The first 
effect of a work of art is to produce ‘“ increased sensitiveness.” 
This part of M. Mauron’s aesthetic is derived directly from 
Roger Fry. But whereas Fry tended to use the words sensi- 
tiveness or sensibility in a personal and individualistic sense, 
Mauron uses them in a strictly scientific sense, as meaning the 
perception of differences. ‘The artist’s eye, by the more 
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“A magnificent piece of fooling.” 


—JOHN O’ LONDON’S WEEKLY. 


| “The whole is written with sustained 
zest; it is high burlesque, full of 
imagination, bursting with vitality.” 


—MORNING POST, 
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brilliant light of an attention concentrated on the present, 
sees more details, discerns finer shades. Difference, and 
therefore originality, is accentuated.” i 

The second element in a work of art is the quality which 
produces “ the multiplication of echoes.”” By this M. Mauron 
means the repercussions which a work of art excites in the 
complex network of our nerve tissues—our past impressions, 
feelings and desires. This action may be due not only to 
the direct pictorial or representational content of the work 
of art (it may not have any !), but more subtly to unconscious 
associations. 

The third element is much more difficult to appreciate. 
The author calls it ‘* the dissolution of the practical organiza- 
tion of reality, giving place to other possible organizations.” 
It is what Roger Fry used to call a system of formal relations. 
From the point of view of the spectator, it is the perception 
of pattern or order in a work of art, but the aesthetician has 
to ask why such a perception should give rise to a feeling 
of pleasure. M. Mauron’s answer to this question is, I 
believe, the right one. From his primary definition of the 
aesthetic order it follows that such order can have no practical 
purpose. The pleasure comes from the contemplation of 
order; perhaps it comes at the moment of the perception 
of order, and the emotion is merely one of discovery (akin 
to the joy of solving a puzzle). The artist, from this point 
of view, is merely a skilful puzzle-maker ; his business is to 
avoid the obvious, to give our senses an exciting run. But 
he is not dealing, as a rule, with abstractions, but with shapes 
and resemblances which have analogies in reality (conscious 
or unconscious). That adds infinitely to the complication 
of the process, lifting it onto a spiritual level and distinguishing 
it from the puzzle and the mathematical problem. The end 
is nevertheless only pleasure, however intellectual; the 
artist “has absolutely no interest in the practical efficiency 
of the analogies he discovers, the paths he opens, the systems 
he constructs. In that direction his liberty is absolute ; 
the most absurd voyages are allowed him ; hence the frequent 
disagreements between the artist and the man of common 
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sense, who often does not even suspect in what fan 
worlds the artist is at home.” 

This bleak outline gives:no idea of the charm of M. Mauron’ 
exposition. A science of aesthetics, like a science of economies 
will perhaps never be possible owing to the irreducible personal 
element. But what clarity of thought and subtlety of per. 
ception can do for the subject is shown in this brilliant es 
which should be read by everyone who desires to tidy up q 
corner of the mind generally full of cobwebs and confusion, 

HERBERT Reap, 


The Waste Land 


By Leonard Barnes. 


tastic 


Say, 


Zulu Paraclete. (Peter Davies. 7s, 6d.) 
“ Yes, that was it, the object beyond—the outside target, as 
he had called it in his talk with Peter ages ago on the night of 
the veld fire. That was what he must have...” The 
very great merit of Mr. Barnes’s account of his search jn 
Zululand for the satisfaction of an ex-soldier’s need “to 
consume himself in service” is its seriousness and its truth, 
It hasn’t the bright superficiality of the usual travel book, the 
flippancy of authors who are breezy among the bugs. The 
seediness of the dreadful railhead at Somkele, the cinders and 
the gum trees and Phelps’s bar, the *“ acres of featureless and 
barren veld . broken only by the slag heap of an 
abandoned coal mine” are not ‘“ amusingly ”’ represented; 
they have the importance of a symbol, the intensity of sub. 
jective experience. They remind the reader of the dreary 
countryside across which Childe Roland picked his way or of 
the stony places of The Waste Land. 

The two ex-soldiers had bought a farm from the Natal Land 
Board, “an arbitrary slab of untouched bush veld.” They 
had to build their house, fence a two hundred acre paddock, 
sink an artesian well, build drinking trough and cattle-dip, 
They hadn't time to think: ‘ the object beyond” was at 
first a simple material need, to break hard ground and lay 
foundations 
* until the tired body curled itself up in rough grey army blankets 
and at length found sleep. Then, as sleep settled on their eyes, the 
men naively allowed themselves the self flattery of considering their 
little tin-pot dwelling of wood and corrugated iron as a plot of the 
African waste reclaimed for civilisation. Their drowsy thought 
invested it with the sanctity of a human home, and tickled them 
with the kind of pleasure that children get from a sand-castle fash- 
ioned on the foreshore between tides.” 

But this is the story of a conversion, and when the farm was 
made, the first land under plough, the question of a local Zulu 
chief who asked why they had come all the way from England 
to seize the land of the bantu troubled one of the two men. 
He couldn't help comparing the whites (Baines for example, 
the builder, toothless, unshaven, full of fever and spleen) 
with the native labourers who retained a memory of their own 
civilization: ‘* Kosana, the white people think that Chaka 
was only a cruel and destructive tyrant. The bantu. remember 
that he was also a wise judge and governor, a thinker of deep 
thoughts, and a skilled maker of music and of verses.” 
* While I was fishing in the dull canal 

On a winter evening round behind the gas house 

Musing upon the king my brother’s wreck . . .” 

It is hopeless to pretend that the civilization we offer to the 
African in return for his own is the superior civilization of 
Crome and Vaughan, of Cotswold manor houses and Suffolk 
churches ; it is the civilization of the big commercial com- 
panies, of Hatry and gin and twisters, not the civilization of 
art but of finance. -Not many settlers in Africa have the 
honesty of this writer, who investigated his claim to the 
land and found that the area had been thrown open to 
white farmers ; 

“as a result of a particularly shabby deal between two Government 
departments, the Lands Department and the Native Affairs Depart- 
ment. The land in question was formerly part of a scheduled native 
reserve, but the Government had decided that white voters would 
make better use of it than unenfranchised blacks, and had tke-efore 
collared it, préssing on the natives in exchange a similar acreage in a 
semi-desert part of the country.” 

Nor, one imagines, have many the integrity displayed by the 
author who rejected ‘* the technique of the swindler and the 
racketeer”’ and threw up the work on which he had spent 
his money and vitality, because of the very “* object beyond,” 
which his farm had offered him. ‘ The paradox was that 
in order to hit the target, he had to leave the farm.” 

GRAHAM GREENE. 
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Karly One Morning 


éy Walter de la Mare 


Recommended by the Book Society and she Book Guild 


‘There is more tenderness and beauty in this work than in any book which has come into my reviewer’s ken— 


enchanting. —James Agate: Daily Express. ‘The best thing he has done.’—L. A. G. Strong: Spectator. 


‘A book 


rich in ideas, rich in information, rich in wisdom—indeed, a kind of Anatomy of Childhood—and to me, because 
of the much deeper interest and importaace of its subject, a far more enticing work even than Mr. de la Mare’s 


Desert Islands.’—Forrest Reid in The Listener. ‘Infinite and fascinating variety—story after excellent story."-—Sunday 


Times.—V ith 16 illustrations reproduced in collotype. 


Why 
Marry ? 
Mrs. Neville Rolfe 


Mrs. Rolfe writes principally 
for the growing number of men 
and women who want to think 
things out for themselves and 
to learn, in simple language, 
what the modern sciences of 
biology and psychology have to 
tell them about marriage, and 
the causes of its success and 
failure. The author illustrates 
her argument from a number 
of known cases. 3/9 


The 
Unfinished 
Universe 
by T. S. Gregory 


‘A book of power and eloquence 
and prophecy. It rises again 
and again into poetry, and it 
is full of an earnest wrestling 
with the angel of high phil- 
csophy. Mr. Gregory may well 
become one of the greatest 
masters of English of our day.’ 
—Sunday Times. 8/6 


Domenico Searlatti 


Culbertson’s New and 


Complete Summary 
of Contract Bridge 


‘Every player of any system should know the con- 
tents of thisnew summary. The Culbertson system 
has undergone considerable modification and im- 
provement, and is now so sound that it is difficult to 
find fault with any part uf it. It will appeal to the 
vast majority of readers who have neither the time 
ner the patience to read through long-winded dis- 
cussions on bidding and play. About one-third of 
the summary is on play, and two-thirds on 
hidding..— Yarborough : Sunday Times. A score- 
table, according to the new laws, is given. 3/6 


FABER 
& 
FABER 


The Dog 
Beneath the Skin 


or Where is Francis ? 
a play by W. H. Auden 
& Christopher Isherwood 


This poetic drama w.ll, it is considered, mark a 
pcriod in the history of the theatre. It is a fantastic 
entertainment, wholly serious although  ex- 
tremely amusing. For skill in dialogue and pure 
theatre it can only be compared to the work of 
Noel Coward. It is due fur stage production in 
Londen in the early autumn. 7/6 


21/- 


Afriea 
Dances 


by Geoflrey Gorer 


‘One of the most singular 
journeys of modern times— 
opens a window on a world that 
most of us hardly realise exists. 
Sex,religion, politics, the place 
of fetish and magic, wrestling, 
dancing and marriage—all these 
are passed in review. A book I 
could not put down.’—Daily 
Telegraph. 62 photographs, 5 
maps. 15/- 


Liturgy 
and Society 
by A. G. Hebert 


This book on the function of 
the Church inthe modern world 
has received high praise from 
the Bishop of Chichester, who 
says: ‘Throws a flood of light on 
the relations between the.- 
Church with its liturgy, and 
common human life. A book 
for the times — spiritual and 
actual.’ 16 illustrations. 12/6 


The Skirts of Time 





by Sacheverell Sitwell 


*He provides the reader with a crowdedand dazz!ing 
pageant, in which wealth was expended not in 
armies and battleships, but in palaces, retinues, 
gardens, musicians and painters and he dees it with 
a masterly touch.’ —Cecil Roberts : Daily Telegraph. 
‘Nothing could be more exilarating!’— Sunday 
Referee. 5/+ 


a novel by Winifred Peck 


‘This novel might really be said to be a history of 
the emancipation of women. A very good book in- 
deed and I warmly commend it. Miss Peck is to 
be congratulated on an important piece of work 
intelligently conceived and beautifully executed.’— 
Ethel Mannin: Daily Mirror. 7/6 
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We, the Accused. By Ernest Raymond. (Cassell. 8s. 6d.) 
The Jury. By Gerald Bullett. (Dent. 7s. 6d.) 
The Seven Arms. By L. A. G. Strong. (Gollancz. %s. 6d.) 


Between Two Men. By F. Le Gros Clark. (Boriswood. 7s. 6d.) 


Novets about murder may be divided into two classes— 
those concerned with the discovery of the criminal, and those 
concerned with the criminal’s motives and sufferings. The 
first kind appeals to those that love an ingenious puzzle and a 
vicarious “* man hunt” (as the pursuit of a criminal is often 
crudely called); the second appeals more to the imaginative 
and philosophical, to humanitarians, to those who understand 
how short is the distance between innocence and guilt, who 
have an insatiable curiosity about human nature and doubts 
perhaps about the virtue of capital punishment. We, the 
Accused belongs to the second class, which is more impressive 
than the first because it covers so much wider a field, and in 
this particular instance the story begins, so far as possible, 
at the very beginning and goes on to the bitter end, leading 
from the very first hints of irksomeness in the murderer’s life 
to his last lifeless dangling at the end of a rope. It is ina 
way unfair for a reviewer to betray so much, since suspense 
as to the murderer’s fate may be important to the reader, but 
it is only possible to be just to Mr. Raymond by revealing the 
wide scope of his plan. Let us say at once that this must 
surely be his best book, that it is more than twice the length 
and above the standard of the average novel, very carefully 
contrived and very kindly meant. From the first Mr. Raymond 
is determined not to allow the hard-hearted reader a leg to 
stand on, and all our resistance is melted away when we find 
ourselves confronted with the intolerable situation of Mr. 
Paul Presset, of Islington. He is an ordinary, decent little 
man 
“described as fifty years of age, about five feet four inches in 
height, sparely built ; with pale blue eves and thin, greying hair ; 
cleanshaven, and of a gentle, serious demeanour ; probably wearing 
a pepper-and-salt suit with cloth cap, and carrying a new suit case 
of brown compressed fibre, bound with leather at the corners .. .” 
Furthermore, he is a man of feeling : 

** All I’m saving is that if to believe in love and infinite under- 
standing and forgiveness is to be a maudlin sentimentalist, then 
I’m quite content to be called one.” 


And he is as philosophical as his author : 


“Perhaps all life, he thought, was beauty threatened by 
danger...” 


He has made a horrid marriage, and is at the same time 
engaged in a perfect romance, so that the reader naturally 
longs for the former to end abruptiy and the latter to last for 
ever. There is indeed a moment when it seems that all will 
be well, but of course such moments do not last. Then comes 
the strongest part of the book—Mr. Presset victimized by 
gossip, and a protracted and enthralling man hunt, or man- 
and-woman hunt, complete with the bloodhounds of a retired 
major: ‘* Got something! . After him, Wilful. Follow, 
Huntress.” Great pains have been taken with the trial scene 
and prison interiors, and Mr. Raymond will probably have 
done a real service to society if he makes people realize more 
clearly than hitherto what sort of things happen to a cen- 
demned man. Towards the end Propaganda raises a deter- 
mined head, and unless he is careful the reader will find his 
heart-strings turned into a perfect cat’s-cradle : 

*. . . And oh, Mr. Hanks, what is he suffering now? What 
is he thinking—there ? What will the night be like for him—and 
the dawn? Oh, God, oh, God, how can we torture people so, 
whatever they've done ? And his mother. It'll kill her.” 


An austerer method might have carried more weight, but for 
the most part Mr. Raymond is likely not only to hold but to 
excite the attention of his readers. 

Mr. Gerald Bullett also presents to us a man on trial for the 
murder of his wife, but, as the title of his book indicates, we 
are invited to take as much notice of the jury as of the accused. 
It is, of course, no new thing to write a novel about a crowd 
of different people brought together by chance instead of con- 
centrating all attention on the fortunes of a few, but it is 
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Fiction 


By WILLIAM PLOMER 


rather an undertaking to body forth twelve jurymen with 
their families and friends and to do justice at the same time 
to the persons in the case they have to consider, Mr, Bullett 
opens with a table of characters, and then boldly arranges hig 
book in three parts: in the first the twelve converge, in the 
second they listen to the proceedings in court, and in the 
third they debate as to their verdict. The idea is a good one 
but the converging is managed in a somewhat arbitrary way, 
and we seem to be faced with the fragments of a jig-saw 
puzzle : 

y On the waters of the Neckar, in a little dinghy painted a 
bright blue, Roderick Strood and Elisabeth Andersch drifted on 
the golden tide of their dream. In the moment when Roderick 
shipped his oars and leaned forward to look more deeply into the 
eyes of his companion, Daphne refolded and re-enveloped a letter 
she had been reading, Brian Goodeve dipped his razor in hot water 
and Mr. James Bayfield, of Peckham Rye, told Ernie to shut the 
shop-door. Expectation ran like fire in Brian’s veins.” 


The difficulty in a book of this sort is to get expectation to run 
like fire in the reader’s veins. Mr. Bullett does his best by 
making great play with an element of uncertainty in the case 
and withholding the solution until the end. The situation of a 
man torn between loyalty to a tiresome goose of a wife and 
infatuation with a mistress never fails to be interesting, and 
Mr. Bullett’s view of human nature being amiable rather than 
profound, he submits the reader to no great mental or emo- 
tional strain ; so that, apart from a not very graceful plunge 
into the stream of consciousness of a minor poet, all goes 
smoothly enough. 


Mr. L. A. G. Strong’s new book is not a murder story, 
although in the course of it a dog is killed (with a knife) and 
so is a husband (with a pillowease containing stones). The 
Seven Arms is a district on the west coast of Scotland, and 
there are some agreeable descriptions of the scenery ; the 
time is the Napoleonic age, and there is an absolute minimum 
of period decoration ; the people, who speak no English and 
have a dash of Irish blood, are ‘a law unto themselves.” 
The whole subject is very well suited for the exercise of Mr, 
Strong's gifts, and quite different from either of his last two 
novels. The story is not without its loose ends and blind 
alleys, as if he were not quite sure at times what he intended, 
but there is some good character drawing, and among these 
wild people, with their fierce loyalties and peculiar sense of 
honour, a wild man and a wild woman stand out. Ian, the 
man, must be one of the most athletic cripples in fiction, 
besides being 
“a fugitive from his own temperament, a cynic who secretly 


longed to believe, an idler who knew that work was better, a knave 
who could appreciate the honesty of others.” 


Jeanie, the woman, begins as a tomboy and rapidly develops 
first into a hoyden and then into a spitfire. In the course of 
time one pursues the other, but not before he has conquered 
her sister, and Jeanie has followed her uncle to the wars. 
No tameness sets in, as a glimpse of their home life will show: 

** Getting a hand loose, he ‘clenched his fist and bashed it into 
her face. He raised it for a second blow, but she, twisting, got 
her teeth deep into his other wrist. He yelled, and began battering 
madly at her head. She, with eyes tight shut, held on.” 


Let it not be thought that Mr. Strong relies only on violence 
for his effects, for he once more shows himself to be a writer 
of considerable imaginative power. 


Between. Two Men has a murder.as well: in this case 
infanticide. It is an odd book, by any standards. The 
author was blinded in the War, and I rather hoped he would 
convey something of the extraordinary acuteness of a blind 
man’s senses. But no; he has given us instead a bizarre and 
nightmarish allegory of which the purport is hard to determine, 
unless it be that mankind is not as powerful or contented as it 
might ke; a quasi-scientific melodrama with a Missing Link, 
talk of the Uebermensch, a solitary, misanthropic scientist, 
and a ruthless use of coincidence, reminding one a little of 
The Island of Dr. Moreau and much more of those horror 
films in which every belfry teems with bats. In short, @ 
serious shocker that it is hard to take seriously, 
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Diocesan Gacette: 
“An invaluable book of reference.” 


THE ARCHBISHOP OF YORK: 


welcome Sa 


MR. T. S. ELIOT: 


for the first time made available.” 


Jutely first-rate value and importance.” 











P ¥ —_ 
From S.P.C.K. List > aie fy tt 
jubipoephantias a 4 
THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY in the Canterbury "| Two 
> Se a 
“A rich treasure house . .. deserves a general and hearty OUTSTANDING BOOKS 
“Some of the finest prose of the seventeenth century is 
< 
ANGLICANISM Our Own =: 
The Thought and Practice of the Church of England, j 
illustrated from the Religious Literature of the Seventeenth J : 
on imes 3 
Compiled and Edited by PAUL ELMER MORE, oe , 4@ 
American Academy of Arts and Letters, and FRANK LESLIE 
CROSS, Priest Librarian of Pusey House. 888 pp. 21s. net 1938-1935 | 
‘AgtiFEX in 7he Manchester Guardian says: “A book of abso- 
VOLUME TWO NOW READY 
THE LABYRINTH 3 


Further Studies in the Relation between Myth and Ritual in 
the Ancient World. 
Edited by S. H. HOOKF, M.A. B.D., Samuel Davidson 
Professor of Old Testament Studies in the University of London. 
With illustrations. 12s. 6d. net 
CONTENTS: 
Intropuction, by the Editor. (1) Tue Lasyrintn, by C. N. 
Deedes. (2) SomMeE CosMoLoGicAL PATTERNS IN BABYLONIAN 
RELIGION, by Father Eric Burrows, S.J. (3) THe RoLe or THE 
KinG IN THE JERUSALEM CuLtus, by Aubrey R. Johnson, Ph.D. 
(4) Tue Cutt or Sapazios, by the Rev. Prof. W. O. E. Oesterley, 
D.D. (5) THe Festiva or Hanukkan, by the Rey. O. S. Rankin, 
DLitt. (6) THe Mytu anp Rirvat PatrERN 1N JEWISH AND 
CuristiAN Apocatyptic, by the Editor. (7) THE Sources oF 
CuristiaAN Rituar, by the Rev. Prof. E. O. James, D.D. (8) THE 
Lire-Givinc Mytu, by A. M. Hocart, M.A. Inpnex. With 
illustrations. 12s. 6d. net 





Ready about June 25. 


SHAKESPEARE’S 
BIBLICAL KNOWLEDGE 


AND USE OF THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER. As 
exemplified in the plays of the First Folio. By RICHMOND 
NOBLE. 10s. 6d. net 


SONS OF GOD 


A DEVOTIONAL COMMENTARY ON THE FOURTH 
GOSPEL. By W. E. LUTYENS, Canon Emeritus of Rochester, 
Priest of the Oratory of the Good Shepherd. 5s. net 


WHITE AND BLACK IN AUSTRALIA 


By the Rev. J. S. NEEDHAM (published for the National 
Missionary Council of Australia). All missionary activity is 
described, including that of the Roman Catholics. Prefixed to 
the book are two valuable essays, by A. P. Elkin on 
“Anthropology and the Australian Aboriginal,” and J. W. 
Bleakley on “ The Aborigines: Past and Present Treatment by 
the State.” With 16 illustrations. 

Paper cover, 2s, 6d.; cloth boards, 3s. 6d. net 


THE STORY OF CHRISTENDOM 


Part I. The Making of Christendom. Part II. Reformers in 
Christendom, Part III. The Expansion of Christendom. 
By CAROLINE M. DUNCAN-JONES. With numerous illus- 
trations and maps. 6s. net 
(Published in conjunction with the C.E.S.S.I. and the St. Christopher Press.) 
The Times Literary Supplement says: “This is the kind of 
book that might very well be adopted with advantage in the 
upper forms of Public Schools or in Teachers’ Training Colleges : 











but at the same time it is a book that can be very strongly 


commended to the general reader.” 





Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 
Nerthumberland Avenue, London, W.C. 2. 
And of all Booksellers. Lists gratis and post free. 
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The classic story of these exciting 
decades 


by 
STEPHEN KING-HALL 


The second and final volume carries the 

story to the present day and contains a 

selected detailed chronology of the years 

1913-1934, bibliography and index to 
both volumes 


Vol. 1. 10/6 net. 10/6 net. Vol. Il. 
° 


The ‘“ Father of Fleet Street ” 
looks back in 


R.D.B.’s 
Procession 


by 
R. D. BLUMENFELD 


A moving pageantry of personalities who 

have passed before the eyes of a journal- 

istic expert. There are few, if any, 

writers who have had such astonishing 

experiences as those so brilliantly and 
simply told in this book 


Illustrated 10/6 net. 


IVOR NICHOLSON & WATSON 
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Current Literature 


ISRAFEL 
By Hervey Allen 

This biography of Edgar Allan Poe (Gollancz, 18s.) is 
not a new book. It was originally published eight years 
ago in a limited edition and at a high price, in which state 
it would probably have remained indefinitely but for the 
extraordinary. success of Mr. Allen’s novel, Anthony Adverse. 
But it was well worth reprinting. There are books about 
Poe which possess greater literary merit, there are books 
which contain more acute criticism of Poe’s work, and there 
is at least one book which is more distinguished simply as 
biography, but there is none which combines as does this 
one a well-balanced. and unpartisan account of his life with 
a sensible assessment of his work. It speaks much for the 
accuracy of the conclusions which Mr. Allen formed during 
his researches in preparation for the original edition of this 
book that the interval of eight -years and the verdicts of 
other critics on his work have not made it necessary for 
him to make any substantial alteration in his text; _ his 
opinions on most points are unlikely to be challenged, and on 
the few occasions that he is unable to be positively convincing 
—as, for example, in his account of the circumstances of 
Poe’s death—lie is in the company of all other scholars who 
have tried conclusions with the problem. On points of 
scholarship then there is little, indeed nothing, to be said 
against Mr. Allen’s work; from the point of view of the 
ordinary reader it may be objected that his book is considerably 
too long—it contains over 700 pages of fairly small type. 
Poe’s life was a complex one, packed with incident, and one 
would not wish many of the details included by Mr. Allen 
away. But he has little idea of verbal economy; again 
and again an incident is unnecessarily protracted, his narrative 
becomes repetitive and diffuse, and the text is clouded with 
redundant comments and corroborations. It is a pity that 
Mr. Allen did not acquire a blue pencil together with his 
scholarship. 


THE ART OF THE DRAMA 
By F. B. Millett and G. E. Bentley 


The position of drama in academic circles is extremely 
different in the United States of America from what it is 
in this country. Here its appearances on the curricula of 
schools and universities are rare almost to the point of non- 
existence, and even where it gains some show of academic 
recognition it is usually regarded as an annoying excrescence 
upon the face of Literature : in America it is systematically 
studied in almost every University and generally accepted 
as an important artistic form}; not merely as a method of 
dissipation. This book (Appleton, 8s. 6d.) is a symptom 
of the greater recognition which it receives. It is the work 
of two professors of English in the University of Chicago, 
whose approach to their subject is emphatically not one of 
condescension to a side-issue of Literature. Their book 
is not a history of drama, but a well-reasoned and _ lively 
study of dramatic modes and elements which is well informed 
without being pedantic. They affirm that ‘‘a play is not 
a play until it is acted in a theatre before an audience,” 
and throughout the book as much attention is paid to the 
audience and the social background as to drama itself. This 
is valuable, because it is clearly possible to assess the particular 
kind of effect aimed at in any category of drama at any 
given time with greater precision if the characteristic attri- 
butes of a typical audience of the period are kept in mind, 
and this method of approach permits the authors to make 
some extremely good points concerning changes of form 
in the drama and to give good reasons for its fluctuations 
in popularity. It is a book of excellent hints, allusions, 
and asides rather than a sustained piece of criticism: each 
of its parts, whether it is on Classicism, Realism, Charac- 
terization, or Plot, contains something valuable, but what 
remains in the reader’s mind when it is finished is a series 
of good judgements and suggestions rather than the im- 
pression of a point of view. But, despite this characteristic, 
it is certainly a book worth reading. 


NORWAY TODAY 
Edited by Karl Fischer 


This admirably produced volume (Oslo: Mortensen, 18s.) 
is one of the most intelligent examples of national. publi¢ity 
that has been produced. It contains about 450 photographs, 
and about seventy short chapters, designed to cover every 
side of modern Norwegian life, from industry to art and 
sport, and succeeds in giving a remarkably clear outline of 
the country’s characteristics. Many of the photographs 


are remarkable and all are useful for the prospective traveller, 
and, although space for written information scems in certain 
places to have been cramped by emphasis on pictorial repre- 
sentation, none of the space available has been wasted. 





—< See 
THE JUNE PERIODICALS 


The Round Table’s survey of current problems is, as us 
dispassionate and informing. Dealing first with “ Ge sc 
Rearmed,” it insists that ‘ ¢ollective security” mug y 
clearly defined. “ Lasting peace cannot be preserved }, 
constantly threatening war ¢ven for’ collective insteaq : 
national purposes.” In another article on ‘ Economies a 
War ”’ it stresses the perils of economic nationalism—« 
of that evil tangle where sovereignties meet "—and declang 
that the British Commonwealth and the United States could 
acting together, lead the world out of the confusion. But 
lively American correspondent, writing on ‘* Washington, the 
West and the World,” suggests that America was never mor. 
bent upon a policy of isolation than she is at present. The 
severalaccounts of Dominion affairs are, as always, illuminating 
especially the sketch of Indian controversies over the reforms, 


‘ 


Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s sardonic lament over “ An Un¢e. 
fended Island” has first place in the Nineteenth Century 
He regards our reduction of armaments since the War as 4 
piece of dangerous folly, and fears that there may not be tine 
to rearm now. Yet in his closing words he seems to hope 
that the genius of the race may again ward off disaster, By 
way of relief to such alarms, Sir Arnold Wilson, fresh from 4 
visit to Germany, holds that, “provided we were wise ang 
strong, war would be impossible”; and wisdom, in his 
view, implies prompt negotiations with Herr Hitler. Mp, 
W. G. Fitz-Gerald states the case for Abyssinia against Italy 
in the Somaliland dispute. Professor W. A. Bone, the well. 
known chemist, discusses at length the question of * Gas or 
Electricity for Domestic Heating,” and concludes that gas 
is far cheaper, even if the rates charged for electric current 
are unremunerative to the undertaking. In an_ unusually 
interesting article Mr. D. S. MacColl examines the case 
of Mr. Stanley Spencer and the Royal Academy, and pleads 
for more liberality, on the part of hanging committees 
to ‘ super-realists ” like Mr. Spencer—and William Blake. 


Sir Charles Mallet, writing on ‘‘ Unemployment and Public 
‘Works’ in the Contemporary, recalls Mr. Lloyd George's 
failure to lessen unemployment by lavish spending in the 
years after the War, and contends that a similar policy 
would be equally fruitless nowadays. His own preference 
is for State-assisted emigration to the Dominions. The 
Rev. C. F. Andrews writes temperately on the fresh 
difficulties with which the Indians in Zanzibar and East Africa 
are confronted, especially through the Zanzibar ordinance 
constituting a clove monopoly ; many Indian traders, he says, 
are leaving the country. Mr. Cecil Roth destroys the familiar 
legend that Cromwell readmiited the Jews into England for 
the first time since their expulsion by Edward I; Charles I, 
it seems, definitely accorded them the privileges which Crom- 
well was unable to grant, but Jews were settled here a century 
and a half earlier. 


Mr. Frank H. Simonds, the American publicist, writing in 
the Fortnightly, envisages the European situation as the 
conflict of ** The *‘ Haves’ and ‘ Have-nots,’”’ and declares 
that the League of Nations has “ collapsed because it was 
designed to be the agency of an.internationalism which did not 
exist.” Mr. Simonds, it may be suggested, is hasty in his 
judgement. Mr. S. K.'Ratcliffe gives an amusing account of 
‘**The New American Demagogues,” Father Coughlin, Mr. 
Huey Long and Dr. Townsend, and Mr. W. Horsfall Carter, 
under the heading of ** Reunion in Vienna,” insists that the 
Powers must agree quickly on a policy for Austria, which is, 
he thinks, drifting to disaster. 

The Aryan Path, published monthly in Bombay, is largely 
concerned with theosophy and the Vedas, but devotes a good 
deal of space to literature and politics. Mr. L. A. G. Strong, 
for example, writes on ‘* The Peet as Magician ” and Mr. A. N. 
Monkhouse ‘has an admirable article on ‘* Society and Fic- 
tion,’ in which he maintains that “it is a function of novel- 
writing to bind together the classes, or, at least, to help them 
to understand one another,”’ and that the recklessness of much 
current fiction should not blind us to the fact that it also 
expresses the growth of sympathy and fraternity. 


Blackwood’s is notable for a good story of a panther shoot 
by Major George Bruce, and an article on travel in Peru. 
The Empire Review gives prominence to a very sensible plea 
for ** Anglo-Japanese economic accord.” by Captain M. D. 
Kennedy, while Sir Abe Bailey, writing on.‘* South Africa To- 
day,” declares that the Union will never surrender South-west 
Africa. 

The second number of The Geographical Magazine maintains 
the. high’ standard set in the first. Of particular interest at 
the present moment is Miss Margery Perham’s article on 
“The Basuto and Their Country,” and two other contribu- 
tions worth particular attention are Mr. Mark Dineley’s 
article on *“* The Turkomans of Persia” and the first of a 
series of four articles on “ Flying to India,” by Wing-Com: 
mander A, R. Cooper. There is a most attractive photogravure 
supplement on Iviza, the least-known island of the Balearic 
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THE COUNTY LANDSCAPES 
a series of new and _ original guides 


by 
W. Harding Thompson, F.R.I.B.A. 
and Geoffrey Clark 


Each 5s. net. With 16 photogravure plates, 
large coloured landscape map, 
and smaller maps 


ALREADY PUBLISHED 


The DORSET Landscape 
The DEVON Landscape 
The SURREY Landscape 


The SUSSEX Landscape 


will be ready at Whitsuntide 


“Not only are the names ot the authors, both 
experts in town-planning and champions of rural 
England, a guarantee that they have something to 
say worth hearing, but the guide book is on an 





original plan which augurs well for others 
ic & projected in the same series. . . . The new type 
§ of landscape map which the authors have evolved 
e is most fascinating to study.”—The Times (on The 
v Surrey Landscape). 


A. & C. BLACK, LTD : LONDON, W. 1 


























* A History of Science for Everyone » 
THE ROAD TO 
MODERN SCIENCE 


H. A. REASON, B.Sc. 


The story of scientific discovery from ancient 


Egypt to modern times. Whilst the book has 
been written primarily for young people, it 
should also appeal to grown-ups as an attractive 
bird’s eye view of the history of science. 


316 Pages, 24 Plates, 6s. net. BELL 
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JUBILEE BLEND COFFEE 


To celebrate our King’s Jubilee we have 
introduced Jubilee Blend Coffee. Con- 


s) 





sisting of the finest coffees grown within 
the British Empire, it is specially blended 
and freshly roasted. Packed in 3, 4 
and 1 Ib. hermetically sealed tins. A 
generous sample will be sent free on 
application, 


2/- Ib. 


(3 tb. lots, carriage paid.) 





Obtainable only from 
JAMES LYLE 
AND COMPANY LTD 
SAVILE ROW, LONDON, w.1 


Telephone Regent 6331 (6 lines) 






















Newly discovered diaries reveal amazing plots 
against Pepys. 


PEPYS’S ALIBI IN HISTORIC MURDER CASE 
IN THE TOWER FOR HIGH TREASON 
VILE CONSPIRACY UNMASKED 


First publication in the 


unday Cimes 


The public heard for the first time early this year of the 
discovery of new diaries by Samuel Pepys in the Pepys 
Library at Magdalene College, Cambridge. With other 
records preserved by the methodical diarist, they contain 
important new material for the historian. 

But Pepys was concerned less with history than with th: 
vindication of his honour; indeed, with more than honour, 
for, during the Popish Plot, his life was in jeopardy. There 
was a vile conspiracy against him, which he fought with 
unwavering courage. 

The story is told in the second volume of Mr. Arthur 
Bryant’s “Life of Pepys,” long selections from which are 
given in the ‘Sunday Times,” beginning on Sunday, 
June 2nd. It is historically important, it is as exciting as 
any modern “thriller,” and it shows us a new Pepys: 
bold, resolute, infinitely resourceful, more than a match 
for the plotters wko sought his destructicn. 


June the 2nd 


ONWARDS 
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Motoring 


Turns is only one serious objection to the new Highway Code 
that was finally approved the other day by both Houses, and 
that is that it contairis too many provisos. Without the Sup- 
plementary Notes at the end, there are 107 rules addressed to 
all types of road-user. Most of them are useful and informed 
by common sense. It is plain that the compilers have taken a 
good deal of trouble to get first-hand information about the 
dangers of the road from those best qualified to provide it, 
and have not listened more than politely to the Jacky 
Fisherisms of the die-hard critic of modern transport, though 
he is often very readable. His favourjte synonym for a car is 
Juggernaut, and he uses it freely whenever he is upholding 
the rights of pedestrians. It would be a shame to remind him 
that it is, or was, the pedestrians who hurled themselves under 
the wheels of Juggernaut, not Juggernaut that pursued them. 
In point of fact, he is luckier than he thought in his choice of 
words. Many a driver has had that Juggernaut feeling 
in crowded streets before the Code was approved. He may 
still suffer from ‘it. 

There is no evidence that this school of thought has been 
consulted by the authors of the Code, but one could wish that 
they had called in a compression-expert, if such exists in any 
Government office. A hundred rules is more than you can 
expect anybody to bother with. If it was impossible to leave 
any of them out—and I am not maintaining that a single one 
of them is strictly speaking superfluous—an effort might have 
been made to star the most important, to choose a few vital 
precepts and on them hang the'rest. As it is the Code reads 
rather as if the rules had been shaken up in a hat and written 
down in the order of their picking. No. 5, for example, 
* Keep your dog under proper control whether it is on the 
road or in a vehicle takes precedence over (7) “* Learn the 
traffic signals,” (28) ** Take special care at cross roads, corners 
and bends,” (29) * Avoid overtaking at a pedestrian crossing,” 
and (58) ** Give regular attention to your brakes and see that 
they are always efficient.” 
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by fitting 
A NEW SET OF 





Spiurhing PLUGS 


K.tL.G. SPARKING PLUGS LID., LONDON, S.W.1s 





The New Highway Code 


It is, of course, a very important precept, that about the 
control of dogs. The vague“dog or the unfortunate dog owned 
by a fool is a menace to safety. He has been responsible for 
far more casualties than is generally admitted, but he jg 
numerically few in comparison with the people who habitually 
disregard not only the more urgent rules of the Code but every 
instinct of common sense. He would have shown up to better 
advantage in the subsidiary. sections.. 

Against this there is the realy sensible general arrangement, 
the classification of rules. Under the general heading, “Ty 
Drivers of Motor Vehicles” (including motor-cyclists), therg 
are 14 sub-heads, under which Rules 8 to 54 are conveniently 
grouped. ‘ Control of Vehicle,” for instance, introduces fiyg 
very well-phrased rules, all of such importance that not one 
of them could ‘be omitted or altered. They enjoin the driver 
to remember that the risk of accident increases as the car's 
speed increases ; to drive slowly in narrow.or winding roads, 
* however familiar they may be” ; to drive at such a speed 
that he can always pull up within the range of his vision, by 
night as well as by day; to be specially cautious in bad light, 
when it is foggy or when the roads are slippery “* or otherwise 
dangerous” ; and to be very careful when his headlights are 
dipped or dimmed. The last is a most important injunction, 
The“ dip and switch ” palliative of the dazzle danger can be, 
in the hands of. the inexperienced or careless driver, a con- 
siderable danger. The sudden extinction or dimming of the 
off-side lamp, together with the deflection of the other from 
the centre to the side of the road, leaves an invisible space 
immediately before the driver’s eyes that can be extremely 
dangerous if he is going at any speed. 

Under ‘“ Duties Towards Other Road-Users”’ there are 
four admirable clauses. They are, in brief: (No. 14) do not 
retaliate when other drivers behave like cads, do not drive 
in a spirit of competition. You cannot be certain of the 
movements of pedestrians (I would have added “or any 
road-user’’). Be ready for children running out suddenly 
on to the road, for people stepping off the path ; give plenty 
of room to pedestrians and cyclists, especially in wet weather 
(and to everybody else, I suggest); never open the door 
without seeing to it that nobody is endangered or incon- 
venienced by it on either road or footpath. I would have 
put the last much stronger, addressing it chiefly to the 
criminal idiots who fling open the door on the off-side 
without giving a glance behind them. How often have you 
not longed to teach them just one sufficient lesson by damaging 
that door as you pass? Instead you have to swerve out, 
thereby possibly endangering yourself and any road-users 
immediately behind you. In another country, if people 
drove as carelessly as they do here, the mid-road door would 
be condemned altogether. 

** Overtaking *’ heads a number of sound if obvious rules, 
the best of which is “ Never accelerate when being over- 
taken.” No. 27 gives the useful information, not generally 
known, that, subject to any local provisions to the contrary, 

tramcars may be overtaken on either side. One of the few possibly 
superfluous rules is 29—** Avoid overtaking at a pedestrian 
crossing.’ If the crossing is occupied, you are breaking the 
law and subjecting yourself to its penalties. If it is empty, 
Isee no reason why two cars on it are more dangerous than one. 

Among the final injunctions to drivers, the best is No. 51— 
* Make as little noise as you can. . . . Sudden noisy accelera- 
tion is unnecessary and disturbing.’ I have underlined 
unnecessary. Noise is a direct cause of irritation, and 
irritation is a direct cause of the breaking of Rule 14. Cyclists 
are reminded that they too have duties towards other road+ 
users and are given some saiutary advice, the most important 
of which is in Rule 66—** Ride in single file whenever .. . 
conditions require it, and never more than two abreast” (my 
italics). They are told to keep a straight course, not to 
wobble about the road, never to ride close behind fast-moving 
vehicles and never to hold on to another vehicle. Pedes- 
trians are Ict off with only 10 rules, all good, of which the 
best are ‘* Remember that moving vehicles require time to 
slow down or stop...” and ‘** Never stand in the road at 
blind corners, where you may not be seen by approaching 
drivers.” 

Fifteen million copies of the Code are to be delivered free 
throughout the Kingdom, one for every third road-user. It 
is not too many. JOUN PRIOLEAU. 
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Dr. Barnardo’s Homes are making their Annual 
| Appeal for 400,000 Half-Crowns for food for 
| their great family of 8,300 boys and girls and 
| babies, the largest family in the world. 


| PLEASE SEND THEM 
to feed the children. 


Cheques, etc., payable “ Dr. Barnardo’s Homes Food Fund,” and 
| crossed, addressed Dr. Barnardo's Homes, 22 Barnardo House, 
| Stepney Causeway, London, E. 1. 


Over | 
| 25,000 meals have to be provided every day. | 
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What about a Union-Castle Holid 


Tours to f J 
@ SOUTH AFRICA August 9 & 23 if 
Reduced Return Fares to Capetown if 


£90 1st Cl. £60 2nd Cl. £30 Tourist Cl. 


Other South African Ports on applizatio., 


@ MEDITERRANEAN & EGYPT 
Reduced Summer Fares 
Cruises to BELGIUM, 


HOLLAND and GERMANY 
10-11 days. 1st Cl. 12 gns. 














Tours to 
@ MADEIRA or CANARIES 


Reduced Return Summer Fares 
Madeira: (weekly) £17 or £20 1st Cl. 
£15 2nd Cl. £10 Tourist Cl. 
Canaries (fortnightly) £15 1st Cl. 

£10 Tourist Cl. 


UNION - 
CASTLE: 


Write for illustrated folders to: 
Head Office: 3 Fenchurch Street, London, E.C. 3. 
West End Agency: 125 Pall Mall, S.W.1, or Local Agents. 
























|SOME RECENT TESTIMONIES 
VISCOUNT WOLMER : 


‘** There can be no work which is more important than 
| the work that this Society is carrying on, and compared 
. with it all the efforts of politicians and writers, of builders, 

of statesmen, of journalists, of artists, must seem puny.” 


THE REV. J. S. M. HOOPER: 

‘An Indian Bishop said: ‘ In giving India the Bible, 
we are not merely adding another to its already innumer- 
able Scriptures : we are introducing India to Jesus Christ, 
the same in redemptive power yesterday, to-day and for 
ever. 


THE REV. DR. JAMES REID: 


“IT do not think there is anything that can confirm 


so much as a reading of the Report of the work done by 
the British and Foreign Bible Society.” 


Gifts may be sent to the Secretaries, 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY, 
146, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 4. 





THE BIBLE SOCIETY'S WORK 


our faith or kindle our hope in the days in which we live | 





TABLE WATER 
BISCUIT 





PERFECT BISCUIT 
mm «TO EAT 
"WITH CHEESE 








MADE ONLY BY CARR'S OF CARLISLE 
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Yv'"t you, please send a Special Gift to the Silver 
Jubilee Thanksgiving Fund for The Cancer 
Hospital (free), Fulham Road, London, S.W.3, and 
so help on its two-fold work—the treatment of 
patients suffering from Cancer, and Research into 
the causes of this dreadful disease and means for 
its ultimate cure ? 


As a memento of the occasion all gifts, large and small, 
will be acknowledged by a multi-coloured receipt 
(illustrated above), size 13 in. x 10 in., beautifully 
printed on ivory cards, bearing the portraits of Their 
Majesties The King and Queen. 


Please address your gifts to The Earl of Granard, 
The Cancer Hospital (free), Fulham Road, London, 
S.W. 3, marking ycur envelop: “Silver Jubilee.” 








Nature now wears her most charming 
dress—fresh and luxuriant—but not in 
Stepney and thereabouts. Thousands of 
children in East End slums are longing 
for a day by the sea. Even the train 
journey is a wonder to them—especially 





mt <b) == when the 
ome oe countryside 
comes in 

view. 


f Please aid us, in 
this, our Golden 
Jubilee Year, to 
give 17,000 little 
ones this one 
glorious day. The 
= = cost is only 2/- 
THE LONGING REALISED. each, 








Contributions should be addressed to The 
Rey. Percy Ineson, Superintendent, 


ast End 


MISSION 





Central Hall, 3 Bromley Street, reg age 
. ° 7 . | > grate 
Commercial Road, Stepney, E.1. alle Rai 
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Finance 
The Fixed Trust Movement—] 


TuHouGH viewed with a certain amount of misgiving when 
it first appeared on this side of the Atlantic from the 
United States, the “ Fixed Trust ” principle has evidently 
met a popular need, for in a space of less than four years 
since the first Fixed Trust appeared, a substantial amount 

of capital has been attracted to this form of investment 

Like the earliest of the “ management trusts ”’ (as they 
are now called to distinguish them from the Fixed Trusts) 

which came to this country from Scotland more than fifty 
years ago, they have had to live down a certain amount 
of prejudice, not to say suspicion, especially as the ideg 
was born in the United States, where the trust company 
principle, as we know it here, had been sadly abused by’ 
market manipulators who saw in the investment trust 
a means of controlling markets. 

In actual fact the Fixed Trust idea does not require s9 
great a degree of confidence in the ability and integrity 
of directors as with the older ‘‘ management trust,” 
in which the directors have the power to exchange the 
investments held by the trust at their absolute discretion, 
Indeed, the idea of the management trust is to secure the 
benefit of expert. management, but to do so the investor 
has to give it a discretion almost unfettered. To ensure 
that the funds of such a trust shall not be used in a 
manner antagonistic to the general idea of the averaging 
of investment risks over a mass of securities, it is common, 
but by no means universal, for the Articles of Association 
of management trusts to provide that not more than a 
definite small percentage of the total funds may be 
invested in any particular stock, other than British 
Government securities. 


Co-OPERATIVE INVESTMENT. 

With the Fixed Trust, however, the investor knows 
exactly how his money will be invested. The Fixed 
Trust, in its essentials, is no more than an invitation toa 
number of investors to join together to buy certain 
securities in fixed proportions according to the amount 
of money they put up. The small investor cannot do 
this easily for himself, and it would be a costly process 
in any case, owing to the disproportionate expenditure 
on transfer stamps, registration fees and Stock Exchange 
commissions. The Fixed Trust has no “ capital” in the 
same sense as a “‘ management trust’; it is, in fact, a 
trust fund, the securities being held by reputable trustees; 
at least this is one of the points on which the investor 
should satisfy himself, and will be more _ especially 
touched upon in a subsequent article. The Fixed Trust 
invites subscriptions on the “ continuous ”’ principle, 
buying stock in the required proportions as the money 
comes in from investors. In theory there is no limit to 
the amount of the fund which may be accumulated in 
this way, but in practice the promoting interests have 
closed the funds to new subscribers and have started new 
ones. 

These ‘“‘ managers” are more circumscribed in their 
powers than is the case with the managements of the 
older type of investment trust. On the other hand the 
certificate holder has no voting rights, either with regard 
to the Trust itself, or in respect of the securities held by 
the Trust; he merely receives his share of the income 
of the Trust from the trustees. 


‘ 


> 


“ FIxep ” BUT FLEXIBLE. 

In practice, it has been found desirable to give the 
“fixed ” principle a little latitude by allowing for the 
elimination and, in some cases, the replacement, of 
securities forming the portfolio of the Trust, at the dis- 
cretion of the managers with the consent of the trustees. 
The degree of discretion accorded to the managers 
varies with individual Trusts. In some cases it is restricted 
to the happening of certain events, such as the cessation 
of dividends, or the disappearance of the shares from 
quotation on the Stock Exchange. In others a decision 
to sell rests upon the discretion of the managers. 
(Continued on page 996.) 
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T THE CAMERA 
THAT SHOWS 
YOU WHAT 
TO | 





With F/3.5 
Zeiss Tessar 
Lens and New 
Rapid Compur 


Shutter. f 
£22 10. 04 


Most easily manipulated miniature camera—makes good pictures 
every time, it does not make mistakes. The finder lens and reflex 
mirror show your pictures sparklingly clear, actual size. Twelve 
pictures on 3% x 2% eight exp. roll film for 1/-. Unlike most 
miniature cameras, Rolleiflex pictures do not need enlarging. The 
high-class Zeiss Tessar lens cives superb results in almost any light. 


LISTS FREE. GENEROUS EXCHANGES. 


WALLACE HEATON 


High-class Camera Specialis‘s, LTD. 
119 NEW BOND STREET, W.1 








aos 
By Appointment to H.R.H. cz The Prince of Wales. 











FINDING 
THE MONEY 


You will find an attractive 
Scheme for HOUSE PUR- 
CHASE described in the Insti- 
tution’s Leaflet, one of its special 
features being that the Survey 
Fee and the normal Legal 


Expenses for the Mortgage are 


PAID BY THE INSTITUTION 


Send or telephone to The Secretary and Actuary 


UNITED KINGDOM 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 


196 STRAND, W.C. 2. TEMPLE BAR 4062 


Chairman and Managing Director: 
Sir Ernest J. P. Benn, Br. 


FUNDS OVER {£22,000,000. 







THIS YIELD 


£4-17°5] | 








per cent 





is offered by 
an investment in 


Investors General 
Fixed Trust 


An investment in 24 of the strongest 
and soundest companies in British 
Industry. 


The Gross Annual Yield based on the 
results of the last 12 months at a price of 
21s. 6d. per sub-unit is £4 17s. 5d. per 
cent. Of this £4 lls. 5d. represents cash 
dividends and 6s. Od. the proceeds of sale 
of a normally recurrent bonus (Marks & 
Spencer). Capital bonuses, which may not 
recur, are not included in this yield. The 
proceeds of sale of such bonuses, rights, 
etc., in the past financial year amounted, at 
the above price, to an additional 


£2 17s. 8d. per cent. 


These are the Companies: 


oe Pure Drug Co., Imperial Tobacco Co., 
td. Ltd 


td. 
Burma Corporation Ltd. London Brick Company 
Burmah Oil Co., Ltd. & Forders Ltd. 
T. & P. Coats Ltd. London County Free- 
Caustanta "i td ‘ hold & Leasehold 
Di lle : ees I 1 Properties Ltd. 
stiller, |U0., Etc. L. M. & S. Railway Co. 


Gas Light & Coke Co. J. Lyons & Co., Ltd. 
Government Gold Min- | Marks & Spencer Ltd. 


ing Areas Ltd. Robinson Deep Ltd. 
Arthur Guinness, Son “ - 

& Co., Ltd. Southern Railway Co, 
Imperial Chemical In- Spillers Ltd. 


Springs Mines Ltd. 
Imperial Continental Tybe Investments Ltd. 
Gas Association. United Dairies Ltd. 
F. W. Woolworth & Co., Ltd. 


dustries Ltd. 





The Trustees: 
Royal Exchange Assurance 














The Bankers: 
Barclays Bank Limited 


Sub-units can be bought or sold through any 
bank or stockbroker. ‘ull particulars may be 
obtained by writing for Booklet P. to: 


The Managers: 
Investors Specialised Fixed Trusts, 
Limited, 
15 Moorgate, London, E.C,. 2. 


Felephone: : Ee Telegrams: 
Metropolitan 3622, " Infitrus, Stock, London,” 
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Finance 
(Continued from page 994.) 


In the event of a sale being made, the trust deeds 
are not uniform in their direetions as to what shall happen 
to the proceeds. Some tequire that the money shall 
be repaid to the certificate jolders, in others it may be 
invested in trustee securities; but in the majority, 
especially those of later formation, definite provision is 
made for substituting other stocks from a_ pancl of 
which the constitution is stated, or investment in one or 
more of the stocks already held in the Trust. 


CONTRAST WITH MANAGED TRUSTS. 


Thus the holder of the certificates has an investment 
of much more definite character than the stockholder in 
an investment trust company, as against the possibility 
in the latter type of investment, that expert management, 
by making timely changes, will be able to do better 
for their stockholders, after meeting the management 
expenses, than would the private investor who made 
his own selection of securities. 

Then again,, the success of many of the established 
investment trusts has been aided by a_ conservative 
policy with regard to the distribution of revenue. That 
is to say, they have held back part of the income and 
reinvested it to advantage, so permitting later on of 
higher dividends than would have been possible from the 
income derived from the original capital alone, or enabling 
dividends to be maintained when income has fallen off. 
The Fixed Trust, on the other hand, distributes the whole 
of the income received from year to year, so that the divi- 
dends received by the certificate holder will fluctuate 
directly with the amount of income received from the 
securities held on behalf of the certificate holders. 

It is a striking testimony to the popularity of the 
Fixed Trusts that a new idea in investment should have 
made such headway at a time when the dividends of 
most of the older trusts had contracted, owing to the 











AN INVESTMENT OF 
OUTSTANDING MERIT 


The exceptional merit of insurance shares as an 
investment is illustrated by the fact that the net 
average yield obtained over the last ten years on a 
holding of the shares comprised in the TRUST 
OF INSURANCE SHARES, including capital 
appreciation, amounted to £11.4.10 per cent. per 
annum, free of income tax. 


No other form of investment combines so high a 
degree of safety with such good prospects for steady 
yield and future appreciation. 


The Trust of Insurance Shares enables the 

investor to secure a definite holding in the Shares 

of thirty-one leading British Insurance Companies 

whose total assets exceed £940,000,000. 

Insurance Units may be bought and sold at any 

time through any Stockbroker or Bank. 
Current price of Units 21/9. 


TRUST 


INSURANCE 
SHARES 


TRUSTEES! WILLIAMS DEACON’S BANK LIMITED 

MANAGERS: TRUST OF INSURANCE SHARES LTD. 

165 MOORGATE * LONDON * E.C.2, wa National 1637 
Apply to above address for Booklet A.H.520 














a 
general decline in the income from oversea investment 
in which those trusts found their most remuncratiye fel 

The new trusts were fortunate in their choice of the 
time for their formation, however, more especially the 
first comers, for trade improvement. was. beginnj 
while yields on gilt-edged stocks had fallen to very joy 
levels, and investors were looking round for alternatiye 
channels which would give a prospect of improvement 
in future income should the trade revival continue, as 
well as an immediate gain if a change were made from 
gilt-edged stocks after their rise in price. 





CriticisMs OF Frxep Trusts. 

Among criticisms which have been made regardi; 
the principles on which the Fixed Trusts operate perhaps 
the only one which has different grounds from. those 
that might equally or even more strongly be urged 
against the old established and successful management 
trusts is that of disturbance of markets. If there were g 
big rush of subscribers to a Fixed Trust, as indeed occurred 
with certain of them, it was said in the Stock Exchange 
that the broker entrusted with the order to buy the 
underlying securities was at a disadvantage, since the 
dealers immediately detected a buyer of a known list 
and put prices against him. This, however, could 
easily be avoided by an intelligent broker. More trenchant 
perhaps was the converse proposition, that in the event 
of disturbed conditions, in which certificate holders 
would want to sell, the dealers would know exactly 
what securities would be sold directly the broker started 
on his round, and that panicky conditions might easily 
develop. It seems unlikely, however, that investors 
in Fixed Trust Certificates are of the type likely to want 
to sell in a hurry on bad market conditions. The investor 
of moderate means as a rule is the most tenacious of 
holders in the ordinary way, and with an “ averaged” 
security he would be still less likely to panic. 

OVER-SPECIALIZATION ? 

It has also been urged in some quarters that the 
accumulation in Fixed Trusts of certain well-known 
leading industrial shares might result in something like a 
scarcity of these particular shares if the Trusts holding 
them all attained maximum size. If there were many 
Trusts, and all fastened upon certain shares, there might 
perhaps be a risk of this. But by fixing maximum 
limits to the size of Trusts the managers have to a large 
extent forestalled this criticism, and in any case the 
popular shares which they have chosen are necessarily 
of easy marketability. There is no evidence so far to 
suggest that the operations of the Fixed Trusts have 
been responsible for driving up the prices of such shares, 
for those shares which appear most often in their lists 
have not risen in price disproportionately to the general 
list of high-class securities of similar type. 

A subsequent article will deal with some of the practical 
points concerned with investment in Fixed Trusts. 


A. W. W. 
Financial Notes 


Goop InpustTrRIAL RESULTS. 
WuiLE markets as a whole have been irregular, industrial 
shares have continued to display a remarkably firm undertone, 
and public interest in this market is stimulated by the evidence 
which is continually coming to hand of improvement in 
British industry, The index of retail sales, published towards 
the close of last week, revealed an advance of 10 per cent. 
in April as against the corresponding month of last year, 
official figures show a steady increase in employment, 
and the annual reports of industrial companies are showing 
substantial improvement in profits compared with last year. 
Richard Thomas and Co., the steel and tinplate manufac- 
turers, which recently underwent a eapital reorganization, 
reports an advance in earnings: of £160,000 to £635,000, 
and is paying a 6 per cent. dividend on the ordinary capital 
—the first return since 1924-25. In an entirely different 
sphere, the Anglo-Persian Oil Company, which is largely 
interested in the importation of oil products for the British 
market, earned £3,183,195 in 1934, against £2,643,978 in 
the previous year, and increased the dividend on its ordinary 
shares from 7} per cent. to 12} per cent. Improvements in 
earnings on these lines are now being reported by the majority 
(Continued on paye 998.) 
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COMPANY MEETING 


COMPANY MEETING 





= 
THE EVER READY COMPANY 
(GREAT BRITAIN) LTD. 


SALES ADVANCE 





LITIGATION SATISFACTORILY SETTLED 


MR. MAGNUS GOODFELLOW ON 
GRATIFYING RESULTS 





Tue ordinary annual general meeting of the Ever Ready Company 
(Great Britain), Ltd., was held on June 3rd at the ‘‘ Ever Ready ” 
Works, Hercules Place, Holloway, N.7, Mr. Magnus Goodfellow 
(chairman and managing director of the company) presiding. 

The Chairman said: The results of the year’s trading must 
be as gratifying to you as they are to your directors. They were 
obtained in the face of many difficulties, by hard and incessant 
work in production and selling. 

On the production side many improvements were again effected, 
and our report informs you that while benefits were obtained 
during the year under review, greater benefits should accrue to 
the business in future years. 

On the selling side consumers have demanded our goods in 
greater quantities than ever before, and the retail and wholesale 
trades have loyally supported us in distribution. We are in a 
position to know that the business we have built up through the 
years has benefited, not only the shareholders, directors and work- 
people eoncerned therein, but our consumers and friends in the 
distributing trades. 

In establishing the special trading reserve of £60,000 referred 
to in our report to you, we show clearly our intention to continue 
energetically to foster the consumption of our goods in the homes 
of the people. j 
OVERSEAS DEVELOPMENT. 

We have co-operated with the Union Carbide and Carbon Corpora- 
tion of the United States in the formation of the International 
Eveready Company, Ltd., for the purpose of manufacturing and 
selling our goods in many countries overseas. Progress has been 
made, profits have been received during the year, and we look 
forward to the development of these businesses, 

The continental companies have not contributed to the profits of 
the year by reason ef restrictions and exchange difficulties. Their 
trading position is strong, and we can fairly hope that we shall 
obtain the benefits to which our work entitles us in the not too distant 
future. 

The directors’ report and statement of accounts of Lissen, Limited, 
were issued to the sharcholders of that company on May 17th, 1935, 
and copies are available to you. The report makes clear the diffi- 
culties we have encountered in this business, and the accounts show 
that, not only have the sales and profits of the fifteen months to 
March 31st, 1935, fallen heavily, but that the debts created in the 
previous year by large sales under easy payment agreements in 
November and’ December, 1933, have been found to be to a large 
extent uncollectable, and the directors have deemed it necessary to 
write off the debts still outstanding to the amount of £66,181. The 
other writings off are clearly expressed, and the business goes for- 
ward on a good liquid asset basis. JI cannot do better than quote 
from the Lissen directors’ report the following statement : 

* Reorganization work has been carried on, great improvements 
have been made in the quality and finish of the company’s goods, 
and substantial operating economies have been effected, so that 
today prospects for the coming year are much improved.” 


LissEN IMPROVEMENTS. 

Our company’s holding in Lissen, Limited, is £20,000 Ordinary 
shares of £1 each, fully paid, at a total cost of £742,000, and it must 
be clear to you that, had your directors considered this money lost, 
they would have written off the whole amount out of the accumu- 
lated reserves of your company. It is obvious that, with the 
wholesale changes we were compelled to make in the management 
and organization of this business, it had necessarily to pass through 
a transitional period, and in your directors’ view it would be short- 
sighted to value your asset permanently on a transitional basis. We 
anticipate that Lissen, Limited, will show improved trading results 
in the future, and there is ‘one thing on which you may rely—if it 
appears later that this asset is over-valued, your directors will at 
once write it down, in accordance with the conservative financial 
policy we have always pursued. 

On May 27th, 1935, we issued a report to you on the subject of the 
action brought by T. N. Cole against the company and others to set 
aside the undertaking given by him in June, 1933. The plaintiff's 
advisers approached us for a settlement, and offered to: pay our 
costs. and we agreed to settle the action on the terms already in 
your hands, acting in the best interests of the shareholders and the 
business generally. 

_ This, then, was the ‘ pending litigation ” that was so noisomely 
bruited abroad. 

lhe balance-sheet shows that some £200,000 of capital expendi- 
ture was provided during the year from our own resources and 
Without depleting our liquid funds, Stock is well bought, and our 





purchasing arrangements ensure that no substantial increase in 
the costs of our material is to be apprehended during the coming 
year. 

INCREASED SALES. 

The results shown by the accounts have been achieved in the face 
of the competition to which we are by popular rumour so peculiarly 
vulnerable—of course, we are vulnerable to competition ;- every 
business is—and your company has had to meet intense competi- 
tion in various shapes and forms since the first day of its formation, 
and will probably have to go on doing so right into the far future. 
One cannot say that no competition can do us any harm, but I will 
say that, in the whole course of your company’s history, our interests 
have never been so widely spread nor have we ever been better 
equipped profitably to combat competition than we are today. The 
present year’s trading has opened promisingly, sales to date again 
showing an advance on the sales for the similar period of a year ago. 

I express our warm thanks to the managers, executive staff and 
workpeople, who have all contributed their part to the successful 
year’s working. 

In conclusion, may I again urge that you will continue to support 
your company by insisting on Ever Ready and Lissen when buying 
any of the numerous products we manufacture. 

The report and accounts were adopted and payment of the divi- 
dends recommended was approved. 

At an extraordinary meeting following, resolutions were passed 
converting the issued Preference and Ordinary share capital into 
stock. 








“The Old Equitable was founded 
“in 1762 and has taught 
“life assurance to the world.” 


It has no shareholders, pays no 
commission, and thus provides 
unusual benefits for its members. 
It transacts any class of life 
assurance or annuity business. 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(founded 1762) 


19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2. } 








This smiling, happy boy is one of 1,100 poor boys and girls 
who are being cared for by 


i SHAFTESBURY HOMES 


SS 
Bs “ARETHUSA” 
| TRAINING SHIP 


SS This boy costs the Society £36 a 
year to maintain. Will you send a 
donation to keep him for a week, 
a month, or a year? 


The children are being trained to 
become good and useful citizens. 







PRESIDENT: H.R. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.C. 


164 SHAFTESBURY AVE., LONDON, W.C. 2. 
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Financial Notes 
(Continued from page 996.) 


of industrial undertakings, and the tendency for profits to 
rise has a significance outside the industrial market. 
* * * * 
Ever Reapy Company’s Po.icy. 

That competition is exceedingly keen, in spite of the im- 
provement in British business, was made clear at the annual 
meeting of the Ever Ready Company (Great Britain) Limited, 
held on Monday last. Mr. Magnus Goodfellow, the Chairman 
and Managing Director, said that the increase of £52,500 in 
profits, which brought the total up to £449,000 for *he past 
year, was obtained in the face of many difficulties and by 
hard work in production and selling. The business of Lissen 
Limited, in which the company is interested, also encountered 
considerable difficulty, largely as a result of the necessary 
reorganization carried out by the Ever Ready management. 
The Ever Ready directors believe that internal improvement 
will bring a due reward in improved trading results. 

* * * * 
V.0O.C. AND EXCHANGE. 

Earnings of the Venezuelan Oil Concessions Limited showed 
a satisfactory advance during the last financial year, but 
the improvement would have been much greater but for the 
adverse effect of exchange fluctuations. Lord Bearsted, the 
Chairman, who presided at last week’s meeting, showed that 
the advantage of higher selling prices received by the company 
for its products were more than offset by an adverse sterling- 
dollar exchange. Had the exchange remained last year at the 
1933 level, profits would have risen by some £580,000. Simi- 
Jarly, ruthless cuts in expenditure in Venezuela, which, Lord 
Bearsted remarked, reflected great credit on the local manage- 
ment, were counteracted by an increase in the sterling cost of 
the bolivar, in which the company’s expenditure in Venezuela 
has to be provided. Lord Bearsted informed the shareholders 
that, after careful consideration, the Directors had decided 
to continue the policy of confining the company’s activities 
to the production and sale of crude oil. The meeting was 
followed by extraordinary general meetings, at which resolu- 
tions were passed returning 6s. 8d. on each of the company’s 
£1 shares from accumulated surplus funds. 


A... D. 


ST. ANDREW’S HOSPITAL 


FOR MENTAL DISORDERS, 


NORTHAMPTON. 


FOR THE UPPER AND Presipent—TueE Most Hon. THE 
MIDDLE CLASSES ONLY. MARQUESS OF EXETER, C.M.G., A.D.C. 














Medical Superintendent: Daniet F. Rampaut, M.A., M.D. 


THIS Registered Hospital: is situated in 120 acres of park and 
pleasure grounds. Voluntary patients, who are suffering from incipient 
mental disorders or who wish to prevent recurrent attacks of mental 
trouble, temporary patients, and certified patients of both sexes, are 
received for treatment. Careful clinical, bio-chemical, bacteriological 
and pathological examinations. Private rooms with special nurses, 
nale or female, in the Hospital or in one of the numerous villas in the 
giounds of the various branches can be provided. 


WANTAGE HOUSE. 


This is a Reception Hospital, in detached grounds with a separate 
entrance, to which patients can be admitted. It is equipped with all 
the apparatus for the most modern treatment of Mental and Nervous 
Disorders: It contains special departments for hydrotherepy by various 
methods, including Yarkish and Russian baths, the prolonged immersion 
bath, Vichy Douche, Scotch Douche, Electrical baths, Plombiéres 
treatment, etc, There is an Operating Theatre, a Dental Surgery, an 
X-Ray Room, an_ Ultra-Violet Apparatus, and a. Department for 
Diathermy and High-Frequency treatment. It also contains Laboratories 
for bio-chemical, bactériological,.and pathological research. 


MOULTON PARK. 


Two miles from the Main Hospital there are several branch estab- 
lishments and villas situated in a park and farm of 650 acres. Milk, 
meat, fruit and yegetables are supplied to the Hospital from the farm, 
gardens and orchards of Moulton Park. - Occupation therapy is a 
feature of this .branch, and «patients are given every facility for 
occupying themselves in farming, gardening and fruit growing. 


BRYN-Y-NEUADD HALL, 


The Seaside House cf St: Andrew's Hospital is beautifully situated 
In a Park of 330 acres, at Llanfairfechan, amidst the finest scenery in 
North Wales. *On the North-West side of the Estate a mile of sea- 
coast forms the boundary. Patients may visit this branch for a short 
seaside change or for longer periods. The Hospital has its own private 
bathing house on the seashore. There is trout fishing in the Park. 





At all the branches of the Hospital there are cricket grounds, foot- 
ball and hockey grounds, lawn tennis courts (grass and hard court) 
croyuet grounds, golf courses and bowling greens. Ladies and gentle- 
men have their own gardens, and facilities are provided for handicrafts 
such as carpentry, etc. 


_For terms and further particulars apply to the Medical Superintendent 
(Telephone: No, 2356-7 Northampton), who can be seen in London by 
appointinent. 7 
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COMPANY MEETING 


THE VENEZUELAN OIL 
CONCESSIONS, LTD. 


_INCREASED PRODUCTION AND DELIVERIEs 








THE nineteenth annual general meeting of the Venezuelan Oil Con. 
cessions, Ltd., was held on May 30th in Londen, 

The Right Hon. the Viscount Bearsted, M.C, {ihe chairman) 
The proceeds of oil sold and the value of o1i stocks amount to 
£2,988,197, which compares with £2,774,317 = This particular item 
carries with it for consideration three main actors—the quantity 
delivered, the price received, and the dol!ur-sterling exchange 
When I say that all the advantage of bettey ‘ces has been morg 
than lost by the effect of exchange, you will +. -eciate that the im. 
proved position is due to the increase in the ‘uantity sold under 
the additional contracts mentioned in the repc .. Had the dollar. 
sterling exchange continued during 1934 at th. level of 1933 oup 
accounts would have shown some £580,000 ac.tional proceeds, 

The next item is “ Profit realised on sale of investments in 
previous years, £104,508.” This profit arose ducing 1932 and 1933 
from sales of investments in British Government securities held by 
your company. These profits had previously beeu held as an invest. 
ment reserve, but in view of the consistently nh market value of 
our present investments, your directors are of opinion that this 
amount, having been actually realized, can now be placed to the 
credit of the profit and loss account. 

An interim dividend of 5 per cent. has been paid, and your 
directors recommend a final dividend of 6} per cent., less income-tax, 
on both classes of shares, leaving £140,276 to be carried forward, 

Our production and deliveries in 1934 were appreciably higher 
than in the previous year. Our contract with the Canadian Eagle 
Oil Company, covering 2,500,000 barrels per annum, expired on 
May 26th, but arrangements have been effected for the extension 
of the contract to the end of the present year. It thus appears, as 
far as can be visualized at the present time, that our 1935 output 
will be approximately the same as for 1934. 

The position as regards our other sale of oil agreements with the 
Asiatic Petroleum Co., Ltd., aggregating 32,500,000 barrels per 
annum, is that they are due to expire partly at the end of this year 
and partly in the middle of 1936, and your Board some months ago 
considered it desirable that the question should be reported upon 
by a committee of the Board, which it then appointed. After full 
study of the possibilities open to the company, the committee has 
recommended that the policy, which has been attended by uni- 
formly satisfactory results in spite of depressed conditions, of con- 
fining the activities of the company to the production and sale of 
crude oil should be maintained. The Board have unanimously 
adopted this recommendation, and also the advice of the committee 
that negotiations should be instituted to the end that extension or 
renewal of existing agreements should be effected. 

As a result of this decision, immediate discussions were held with 
the representatives of the Canadian Eagle, and the extension of 
their contract, to which I have referred, was arranged. The nego- 
tiations with the Asiatic Petroleum Company have still to be con- 
cluded, and I am confident that the relationship of buyer and 
seller will be continued on mutually acceptable terms. 

Your directors, from the inception of commercial production by 
this company, adopted a policy which they believe to be sound and 
secure. I consider that it is very largely due to that policy and the 
avoidance of risks inherent in any more ambitious programme that 
this company has consistently prospered. I am confident that in 
continuing it they will be able to offer you annual results which 
will justify your continuing confidence in their trusteeship. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 


, Said; 


CapiraL REDUCTION APPROVED. 
An extraordinary general meeting of the company was then held 
to consider resolutions authorizing a reduction of the capital. 
Viscount Bearsted, who presided, said: If you will refer te 
company’s balance-sheet as at December 31st, 1934, you will . 
that the company held at that &.te investments in British Gove: _ 
ment securities of a market value of £3,565,413 (an appreciation ot 
approximately £262,000), and cash amounting to £76,948, making 
a total of £3,642,361. 
Early this year your directors came to the opinion that the 
time had arrived when these investments should in part be realized, 
so as to obtain the benefit of the appreciation in value. According y, 
securities costing £2,212,966 were sold, realizing £2,410,441 (a profit 
of £197,475}. ‘he company now holds in investments and cash a 
sum of approximately £3,820,000. 
Your directors do not contemplate any expenditure in the near 
future which is commensurate with the retention of so large a sum, 
the greater part of which cannot be profitably employed in the 
ordinary course of your company’s - business: The directors con- 
sider that the excess funds over the company’s requirements amount 
to approximately £2,400,000, which is sufficient to permit of a 
return to the shareholders of the sum of 6s. 8d. per share in respect 
of each issued share held, thereby reducing all the shares in the 
capital of the company from £1 to 13s. 4d. each. 
The second resolution has the object of increasing the capital of 
the company to its former amount cf £7,200,000 by the creation 
of 500,000 Preference shares of 13s. 4d. each and 3,100,000 new 
Ordinary shares of 13s. 4d. each. 
The resolutions were passed unanimously, and the proposals 
were also unanimously approved at separate class meetings of the 








Preference and Ordinary shareholders, 
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ACROSS DOWN 
“Th > Crossword No. 141 ' i | 
ec Spe ectator’ OSS or 4 1. This helps to avoid friction. 1. Wave-motion used for a 
By ZENO 10. Render insensible. a ve of the _ ; 
: f one guinea will be given to the sender of the first correct solution of this ; a .: ‘ ‘ = Km JOSSCC ornaments in low 
Le f genid rd puacte to be ope ned. Envelopes should be marked ‘** Crossword Puzzle,”” 14. A Bc situation under- relief. 
en jould be received not later than first post on Tuesday. No envelopes will be opened 5 ean 3 : 3. This machine is almost late. 
soe noon on Tuesday. Solutions should be cn the form appearing below. The nan 16. rev. Speaking of perfection, 4. Shakespearian King. 
rie vinner wilt be published in our next issue. Envelopes containing solutions must can you get the point ? 5. rev. 2/3 of 31. 
of thet : ee Ny mm™.: : : 
dear a three-haifpenny komp, otherwise they are surcharged on delivery] 18. Knight of a well-known 6. This becomes angry without 
- —e Ts ‘17 Ts 3 Order. the ends of 12. 
: i i* }* | | | 19. The ‘‘treacherous instru. 7- Rain-cloud, 
| ae | | | ment ”’ used by Laertes. 8. In gaze. i 2 
a ol a a ae) tre l 20. Comes from a sheep. 9. Fish that belies its angelie 
10 | | } | } i tlds cain : name. 
|. | ibecieeipegts sab 11. He who jests at this has 
: —— | | | 16 17 | 23. An fAiiimal always, always ? never felt a wound. 
| | | | | 25. rev. Nothing remains after a 12. Sun-hat. 
ca SS ae eee =e a violent rush of wind. 13. rev. Cupbearer of Olympus. 
18 | | 1 | | | | | - | | 26. Procure by sycophantic arts, 15. “ pe lady fair the conjuror 
29. The devil. were 
—— a cel Se ° : “a i oe This very night: good 
= | 2 | 31. Goes to the head. angels her deceive ! 
| | 32. Male deer. But let me laugh awhile, 
a nn a 2 O44 25 35. Molar’s action (anag.). I've . . . time to grieve.” 
23 | | | 17. Slang for a Canadian. 
a | 22. What American hot dogs 
za | do ? 
26 a 28 29 30 : 
| | | | SOLUTION TO 24. rev. Drunken revel. 
=. — CROSSWORD NO. 140 25. rev. “Ina sieve I'll thither 
Sl | | 32 | 33. | 34 sail, 
| | | | O| Z| YIM| AIN] DI TTA] S{ Si 1 And, like a rat without a 
ME E[RLS|ClH| Al UMIT|N tail, 
35 ; - | | | TP; R/O/ CIT ALT IMI S| a ae 
| | | | | OFM| Al L| LETLBIT oe. 
ALC] Al A| T| A| C|H| R|E 27. The grain in 14. 
SOLUTION NEXT WEEK L| Al A AINIDERIT T| pei Tl eiere RE 28. One is slightly confused. 
l 30. You see ? 
The Winner of Crossword No. 140 is W. B. Brander, Tasma, a oa = _ 14, 
34. Vowels. 


Sandy Lodge Lane, Northwood. 

















RECOMMENDED BRITISH HOTELS 





HE TRAVEL MANAGER will be pleased to send; HUNSTANTON.- 
to readers desiring them the names of hotels—or 
private hotels—in any part of Great Britain and Ireland 
from THE SPECTATOR’S Recommended List. In order to 
give wider publicity to their establishments, the following 
have subscribed towards the cost of publication of this 
feature and we hope when. possible readers: will patronize 
them. Where more than one hotel in any town is men- 


LEAMINGTON SPA. 


—LE STRANGE 


LINKS 
KENMORE (Perths).—TAYMOUTH CASTLI 
KINLOCH RANNOCH (Perths).—LOCH RK ANS Noc H 
7 7S a HOUSE. 


LOCH AWE (Argyllshire 'e _ roe te AWE. 


Welbeck St., W. 1. 
Kensington, W. 

Russell St., W.C.1. 
98/102 Cromwell 


LONDON.-—CLIFTON, 
—DE VERE, 
—THACKERAY, Gt. 
—UNITED SE _— 

Rd., S.W. 

MALVERN.—FOLEY ARMS. 

MANCHESTER. gs DON HYDRO, 

MATLOCK.—SMEDLE 

ARMS. 


ARMS & GOLF 





tioned, their names are placed in alphatetical order. 





GRAND PUMP ROOM. 
BELFAST.—GRAND CENTRAL. 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—GRANVILLE. 
BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks)..-HA 
BRIDGE OF ALLAN.—ALLAN WA TE i is SPA. 
BRIGHTON.—BLE NHE IM. 

—ROYAL CRESCEN 
BRIGHTON (Rottingdean),—TU Dan CLOSE. 
BRODICK (Arran).— DOUGLAS. 
CAMBRIDGE.—UNIVERSITY ARMS 


BATH.— 






Regular Sailings 


FARES from £109 


MONMOUTH.—BE AU FOR’ r 
MORETONHAMPSTEAD.—-MANOR HOUSE, 
MUNDESLEY.—GRAND HOTEL. 
NAIRN (Nairnshire)—GOLF VIEW 

—ROYAL MARINE. 
OBAN.—G REAT WESTERN. 

—STATION HOTEL. 

OVERSTRAND (nr. Crome r. )- 

ST. AU 
‘ION HO 
ATHOLL 


-OVERSTRAND. 
BAY, 


ELL 





EL. 
PALAC > 


PITLOG HRY. 
PORTREE (Isle of Skye).—ROYA 


(1.0.M.). 


PORT ST. MARY 7 PK RWICK BA ¥. 


CAPEL CURIG (N. Wales).—BRYN- TYRC H. 
CHRISTCHURCH.— KING’S ARMS TRANSPACIFIC ...Regular sailings RHOSNEIGR (Anglesey).—BA 
COLWYN BAY.—PWLLYCHROCHAN. between San Francisco, Seattle ST. ANNES-ON-SEA.—GRAND. 
CRAWFORD (Lanark).—CRAWFORD. or Victoria, B.C., and Japan, China, ST. IVES (Cornwall). TREGENNA CASTLE. 
CRIEFF (Perths)—-DRUMMOND ARMS. The Philippines. Low through ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—ADELPHI. 
—STRAT H EARN HYDRO. Fares, including the Atlantic ST. MAWES (Cornwall).—SHIP & CASTLE. 

CROMER.—GRAND HOTE Voyage, Rail across U.S.A. or SCOURIE (Sutherland).—SCOU RIE. 

Pacific Voyage. SELBY (Yorks)—LONDESBOROUGH ARMS. 







EL. 
DROITWICH SPA.- THE WORCESTERSHIRE Canada and 
BRINE BATHS HOT EL. 
EASTBOURNE.— CAVE NDISH, 
—PARK GATES, 
EDINBURGH.— ALISON, 
EDZELL (Angus).—GLENESK. 
FALMOUTH (Cornwall).—FALMOUTH. 
FELIXSTOWE.—MELROSE. 
¥*LEY (Yorks).—LINKFIELD. 
XTINGALL (Perths).—FORTINGALL, 
*WEY.—ST. CATHERINE’S. 
-ASGOW.—MORDP’S, India Street. 
RAYSHOTT wa“ & PE WAN, 
«iASTINGS.—ALBAN 


—QUEEN 
HARROGATE.—C ALRN HYDRO. 


THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 


Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2. 
West End Office, vemeensP Landon, 5. ~~ 9 vlna House, Cockspur Street, 
on 


General Agents: 








don, S.W.1 
Paid up Capital ... ines ‘on pon per £4,500,000 
Reserve Fund me ons waa sae a“ dee £2,475,000 
Currency Reserve £2,000,000 
£4,500,000 


Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter 


Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of eve 
description is transacted through the numerous branches of the Ban 
throughout Australia and New Zealand. Deposits for fixed periods received. 


the 
FROM £58. 
For full particulars apply to: 
DOLLAR STEAMSHIP LINES 
And AMERICAN MAIL LINE 


T. L. DUFF &C 








GLYNDEBOURNE FESTIVAL OPERA HOUSE, 
LEWES, SUSSEX. 
For Five Weeks. 
TERMINATING SATURDAY, 29th JUNE. 
1935 


MOZART FESTIVAL 


22 Billiter St., London, E.C.3. 
or 24 George "Square, Glasgow. Tel. : 
or LOCAL TOURIST AGENTS. 











on application, giving times of performances and travel facilities. 


Praenectius 





SHREWSBURY (nr.).—HAW KSTONE PK., Weston 

SIDMOUTH.—BELMONT. 

SKYE (Scotland).—FLODIGARRY. 

SOUTHPORT.—HESK ETH PARK HYDRO Hore. 
—PRINCE OF WALES. 

STRATHPEFFER SPA (Ross- -shire).—BEN WYVIS 

STROUD (nr.), ey C io —BEAK INN, 

TAMWORTH (Staffs.).—CASTL 

TEIGNMOUTH (Bistoptelgnton}. —HUNTLY. 

TINTERN.—BEAUFO 

eeuelaaes Sanene cou RT PRIVATE. 

ALACE. 


— 
4 


0., 
MON. 0221. 
CEN. 2827. 


Tel. : 


—ROSETOR. 
—ROSLIN HALL. 













CC (7 AKE the advice of en 

who have proved th: 

a Life Policy with the NORWICH UNION is not only a wise precaution 
that every man should take for his wife’s sake, but a Sound Investment. 


You may feel like retiring from “active service’ at 55 or 60—that’s when 





you will be glad you took out a policy with the NORWICH UNION. 
Write to-day to Dept. $8 for particulars of NORWICH UNION Policies. 


| NORWICH 


UNION 


INSURANCE SOCIETIES 
NORWICH 
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Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). 


line charged as a line. 


6 insertions ; 5% for 13; 74% for 26; and 10% for 52. 


Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to q 
Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. Series discounts: 24% for 
Instructions should reach THE SPECTATOR Office, 





99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, with remittance to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week, 


NDIAN STATES 


BULLETIN 





To those who wish to keep in touch with Indian affairs, 
and especially with affairs affecting *‘ Real ’’ India, viz., 
the Indian States, we suggest this new Weekly published 
at Poona. Subscription £1 yearly. Post free. Payable 
to the MANAGER, Indian States Bulletin, Poona, India. 

Director and Editor, J. D. JENKINS. 








PERSONAL 





LOTHING and BOOTS most urgently needed for 

Women, Children, and particularly for Men. Our 

poor people in East London slums suffer greatly. Parcels, 

enclosing name and address gratefully acknowledged by 

the Rev. PERCY INESON, Superintendent, EAST END 

MISSION, Central Hall, 3 Bromley Street, Commercial 
Road, Stepney, E. 1. 





| eh pete COMPLEX ?—Write for Free Book 
“T can... and [ will.”—BrITISH INSTITUTE OF 
PRACTICAL PSYCHOLOGY, LTb., 1(BR) Ludgate Hill, £.C.4. 





2 IKE A LADY’S CARESS” is ashave with the 


BALL RAZOR. A pleasure to use. 7s. 64., 
10s. 6d. or 12s. 6d., post free.—SALOMONSEN & CO., 


6 & 7 Cross Lane, E.C. 3. 





EADERS interested in international affairs and in 

the promotion of international friendship are 
invited to write to Apa (All Peoples’ Association), 
9 Arlington St.,S.W.1, for particulars of that organization. 





O ADOPT A CHILD, apply, through your Vicar, to 
THE ADOPTION Society, Church House, 1 Blooms- 
bury Court, W.C.1. Telegrams, Babichange, London. 





ws WOMEN WILL WILLINGLY WED smokers 
of TOM LONG—that delicious and grand old rich 


tobacco—9d. an oz. 








WHERE HELP IS NEEDED 





S dyag tned Income and Dividends.—The Alexandra 

Hospital for Children with Hip Disease, established 
in Bloomsbury in 1867, appeals for £1,000 annually to 
replace losses.—Any help to SECRETARY, London Offices, 
107 Southampton Row, W.C. 1, gratefully acknowledged 








HIS IS YOUR OPPORTUNITY to prove how gene- 
; rous you are! Send a poor or crippled child on holi- 
day to the sea or country. You can give two weeks of 
glorious holiday to some handicapped child for the sum of 
just ONE GUINEA. Send your donation now to SHAF- 
TESBURY SOCIETY and R.S.U., John Kirk House, 32 John 
Street, London, W.C. 1 








APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT 
AND WANTED 





YIRLS’ PUBLIC DAY SCHOOL TRUST.—The 

y Council of the G.P.D.S.T. invite applications for the 
post of Head-Mistress of Nottingham High School for 
Girls. They must be delivered not later than June 24th 
next to the SECRETARY of the G.P.D.S.T., Broadway 
Court, S.W.1, from whom particulars as to the form of 
application should be previously obtained. The duties 
of the new Head-Mistress will begin in January, 1936. 





HE Tyneside Council of Social Service invites appli- 
cations for the post of DIRECTOR. Salary, £600 

per annum. The appointment is open to persons of 
either sex. The person appointed will be required to 
supervise and to initiate social work of a very varied 
character, carried on by the Council and its affiliated 
bodies in thirteen Tyneside towns. Applications, with 
- record of appointments and experience, and accompanied 
by copies of three recent testimonials and giving the 
names of not more than three persons as references, 
should reach the SECRETARY (from whom further par- 
ticulars may be obtained) at 17 Ellison Place, Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, 1, not later than first post,on Monday, July Ist 


S T. 


HEAD-MISTRESS : 





HELENS, LANCASHIRE. 


Cowley Girls’ School (550 pupils). 


MISS E. E. HURT, B.A., St. H. 
WANTED IN SEPTEMBER.—(1) and (2) Mis- 
tresses to teach English and Mathematics respectively 
throughout the school up to and including Higher School 
Certificate and University Scholarships. (3) A specialist 
in Scripture. Please state subsidiary subjects offered, as 


it is hoped that between them these mistresses will be 
able to teach some Geography and French or German. 
Instead of (3) applications might be considered from 
those offering good general junior school subjects. Salary 
in accordance with the Burnham Standard Scale. Appli- 
cation forms may be obtained from the SECRETARY TO 
THE GOVERNORS, 17 Cotham Street, St. Helens, 








Cmise 
ARANDORA 
STAR 


The world’s finest cruising liner 
Solely devoted to Sunshine Cruising 

















Oslo, Copenhagen, 
Stockholm, Zoppot, 
Holtenau, Brunsbuttel, 
Hamburg. 


leeland, Land of 
Midnight Sun, 
Spitzbergen, North Cape 
and Norwegian 


Fjords 
Special short summer 
Cruise to Norwegian 


Fjords and Bergen. 


Capitals of 
Denmark, 


Northern 
Europe, 


Sweden, Danzig and 
Germany. 
Naples, Messina, 


Venice, Dalmatian Coast, 
Athens and Malta. 





Owing to the great popularity of ARANDORA 
STAR Cruises you should write now for full 
details and plan of ship, etc., to— 


BLUE STAR LINE 


Passenger Office : 3 Lower Regent Street, London, S.W.1. 
Head Office: 40 St. Mary Axe, London, E.C. 3. 
Liverpool, Birmingham, Manchester, Glasgow, Bradford, 
Belfast, Paris and Travel Agents. 


C.F.H. 43 i 











FOREIGN SCHOOLS 


oe ee 
4 


Arveyes-Villars, Switzerland. 4,100 feet. Boys, 12-19. 
Junior Branch, 8-11. Individual education and care. 
Modern Languages. Examination Coaching. Character. 
Health. Sports.—Headmaster: J. M. 8. BARNARD, 
M.A. (Cantab.). 





COLLEGE 








UNIX book units 


instantly modernize 





any room, 




















solving all book- housing 
problems. — Inside, 
outside, back and 
front, is the 
same polished 
work- manship. Started 
or extended at less cost than any 


other sectional bookcase. Details: Th» 


PHOENIX, 66 Chandos St., W. ..2. 


—__. 
—————. 


COMMERCIAL, SECRETARIAL ANp 
TRAINING COLLEGES 





og QUEEN’S SECRETARIAL COLLEGE 
255 CROMWELL Roan, S. KENSINGTON, $.W 5, 
provides an efficient training in delightful surroundin 
ALL SECRETARIAL SUBJECTS TAUGHT ” 
Six months’ Intensive Course, £40. 
Prospectus on application. Frobisher 2649 





eT 


M ARIA GREY TRAINING COLLEGE 
SALUSBURY ROAD, LONDON, N.w.g ” 

Recognized by the Board of Education and the 
University of London. Preparation for Teacher's 
Diploma of University of London, Teacher's Certificate 
of University of Cambridge for the Diplomas and 
Teacher’s Certificate of the National Froebel Union. The 
College also offers the year’s training required by Art 
students desirous of teaching in Secondary Schools and 
is one of the Institutions approved for the year’s training 
for the Secondary Teachers’ Art Certificate of the 
University of Oxford. 

For further particular; as to Halls of Residence, &¢. 
apply Principal, Miss KATHARINE L. JoaNsToN, M.A,” 





AYFATR SECRETARIAL COLLEGE, 
25 BUCKINGHAM GATE, 8.W.1, 
provides advanced mcdern training and assures well. 
paid positions for gentlewomen. Irdividual tuition, 
Fer prospectus telephone VICTORIA 4495, 








RAINING WORK. 
ST. FRANCIS COLLEGE, SUDBURY, MIDDLESEX, 

Resident Students (from 18 upwards) admitted for 
courses of one or two years’ training. Specially intended 
for girls of good education wishing to become club leaders 
or to begin training for future work as hospital almoners, 
welfare workers, care committee organizers, &c, Course 
arranged to suit needs of individual students. A few 
bursaries available for suitable candidates. — Full 
particulars from Miss PRESTON, Principal. 


FOR SOCIAL 











GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





ALDER GIRLS’ SCHOOL, SEASCALE. 

Two Entrance Scholarships and one Music Scholarship 
to the value of from £50 to £60 will be awarded on the 
result of an Examination to be held at the School on 
June 27th, 28th, 29th. Candidates must be under 14} 
on October Ist, 1935. 

Also two Junior Scholarships age 9-10}. 

Full information on application to the SECRETARY. 





AWNES SCHOOL, AMPTHILL.—Public School on 

individual lines for girls from 10-19. Playing fields, 

park, woodland 93 acres. Riding, Swimming. Girls are 

prepared for usual examinations and for the University 

entrance or may specialize in Languages, Art, Music, 
Domestic Science. Fees £120-180 p.a. 





UEEN’S COLLEGE, LONDON, 

Education for girls of all ages. Students prepared 

for all examinations. Musicianship, Art, Games. (iood 

Science Jaboratories. — Particulars from PRINCIPAL, 
43-47 Harley Street, W. 1. 


provides a General 





HE LAURELS, RUGBY.—Girls 8-18 carefully 

prepared for home life or professional careers. 
Large, efficient staff. Individual attention. Cood 
buildings and grounds. Prospectus on application to 
the PRINCIPALS, 








BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





ING’S SCHOOL, Bruton, Somerset. Examination 
for three Scholarships and seven Exhibitions on 
June 25th, 26th, 27th.—Apply HEAD-MAasTER. 








DUAL SCHOOLS 





CKWORTH SCHOOL 
L (Founded by the Society of Friends in 1779). 


Secondary School. 


Provides a sound secondary school education for boys 
and girls from 9 to 18 years of age up to School Certificate 
and Higher School Certificate standards. 

Special attention is given to the training of character 
and to the cultivation of a right sense of social and 
international justice. 

sacuated in its own estate of 350 acres, the School is 


completely equipped with Chemistry, Physics and 
Biology Laboratories, Gymnasium, Swimming Bath, 


Common Rooms, Library, Handicraft Workshops, Art 
School, Spacious Playing Fields, Home Farm and Garden. 





For Prospectus and full particulars apply : 
The Bursar, Ackworth School, nr. Pontefract, Yorks. 
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Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). 


line charged as a line. 
6 insertions ; 5% for 138; 74% for 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1 


AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 


pp TO INCOM E by Story or Article Writing. Sound 
training by correspondence. Tens 
earned by pupils, , FREE 
full details trom PREMIER 
19 Premier House, Brunswick 





Professional 
of thousands of pounds 
SAMPLE LESSON and 
SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM, 
square, London, W.C.' 5. 

ITERARY Typewtg., Trans., &c., promptly executed. 
MSS. Is. per 1,000 words. Carbon copy 3 per 1,000. 
Miss N.MACFARLANE(C),44 Elderton Rd., Westcliff-on-Sea 








———— : - 

¥ONG-POEMS WANTED,.—Songs and musical comps. 
Saiso considered for publication. ‘terms by arrangement, 
— PETER DEREK, LTp., ZB, 1404 Shaftesbury Ave. W.C.2. 


YPEWRITING & DUPLICATING.—General MSS. 
10d. per 1,000 words, Scientific 1s., carbons 2d. per 
]y00,—ErRtc CARSLEY, 49 Newton Street, Newark, Notts. 











TRITE FOR PROFIT.—Make a second income in 
\ spare time. Send for free booklet.—RkEGENT 
JNSTITUTE (Dept. 85D), Palace Gate, W.3. 








ee 


LITERARY 


“@e A YEAR earned”; ** £35 for Articles ”’ 
£36 xt ): > Stories sold.”’ Learn writing as these 3 
pupils did, by post. Free book shows how.— LONDON 
COLLEGE OF AUTHORSHIP (8.2), 37 Albemarle Street, W.1. 















ART EXHIBITIONS 
PORTRAITS 





YEARS OF 
(1885-1935). 
“& remarkable survey.’’—Sunday Times. 
LEICESTER GALLERIES, Leicester Square, 
Saturdays, 10-1 


Vi TY 


10-6. 








CINEMAS 





CINEMA. 


Ger. 2981. 


AC ADEMY 


Oxford Street. 





YVONNE PRINTEMPS 
in her first film, 
“LA DAME AUX CAMELIAS” 
with PIERRE FRESNAY. 


(A), 





NVERY MAN (opp. Hampstead Tube Stn. HAM 2285). 

‘4. PABST SEASON, 3rd and 4th, WESTFRONT 
7918 (A). Sth and 6th, CRISIS (A). 7th, 8th and 9th, 
THE WHITE HELL OF PITZ PALU (U). 








FOR THE TABLE, &c. 





\ ACKIE’S EDINBURGH SHORTBREAD 
4 is the perfect gift for friends at home or abroad. 
In tins 2s, 4d., 4s. 4d., 6s. 6d., 8s. 6d., 10s. 6d. 
By inland post, 2s. 10d., 5s. 1d., 7s. 3d., 9s. 3d., 11s. 6d. 
Complete price list on request. 

J. W. MACKIE & SONS, LTD. 

108 PRINCES STREET, EDINBURGH. 








WANTED TO PURCHASE 


YOLD, DIAMONDS, SILVER !—Record High Prices 

A paid for Old Gold (£7 1s. oz.) and Silver, Bracelets, 
Necklaces, Sovereigns, Gold Dentures, Coins; also 
JEWELLERY, Diamonds, Emeralds, Pearls, Antique 
Silver, SheYtield Plate, &c. Large or small quantities 
Cash or offer at once.—BENTLEY & Co., 65 New Bond St. 
(facing Brook St.), London, W.1. (Mayfair C651.) 








\ ’ANTED.—Saloon car, please state year, horse power, 
mileage, price.—Box Ms2]. 








MISCELLANEOUS 


] ONEGAL Handwoven Tweed, selected. Handknit 
) Stockings and Wader Socks. Tweed patterns free 
MANAGER, Lissadell, Sligo, Irish Free State. 





on request. 





AVE you anything to sell? Readers having any- 
thing to sell, or professional services to offer are 
invited to bring their announcements to the notice of the 
many thousands of readers of The Spectator. Prepaid 
Classified Advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) per 
insertion, and should reach The Spectator Offices, 
#9 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1, with remittance by 
Tuesday of each week. Discounts :—2$%% for 6 inser- 
tions, 5°% for 13, 74% for 26 and 10% for 52. 


AVE YOU COCKROACHES? Then _ buy 
*BLATTIS " UNION COCKROACH PASTE: 
miversally and successfully used in all parts of the 
Globe; extermination guaranteed; from Chemists, 
Hoots’ Branches, Stores, or Sole Makers.—HOWARTHS, 





26; and 10% for 52. 





ROUND THE 
WORLD 


AS CHEAPLY AS 
STAYING AT HOME 


Very few realise this—that the cost of this 
life's ambition, a tour round the world, 
can be so surprisingly low. For example, 
you can make the journey, first-class 
throughout, both steamships and trains for 

£147 1s. 6d. via Canada, 


Zealand, Fiji, Australia, 
South Africa. 


£160 1s. 6d. via Canada, Fiji, New 
Zealand, Australia, Ceylon and 


New. 
and 


India. 
* £176 3s. 6d. via Canada, Japan, 
and China, Straits Settlements, 


Ceylon and India. 


Two years’ date limit. 
Stop-overs where you like. 


Our special Round the World book describes 
70 fascinating routes—besides which there 
are.countless side-trips. May we send you 


a copy? 


nae! i ACIFIC 


GREATEST 
TRAVEL 
SYSTEM 

62-65 Charing Cross (Trafalgar Square), London, 
S.W.1 > 103 Leadenhall Street, London, £.C.3: or 
Local Agents Everywhere. 











TOWN. & COUNTRY 


Houses and Properties 
For Sale or To Let 


A. T. UNDERWOOD, 


The most Central Office for 


SURREY & SUSSEX 
PROPERTIES OF ALL TYPES 
Estate Offices, Three Bridges, Sussex. 
(Phone: Crawley 328.) 

Please quote The Spectator. 


SEVENOAKS, OXTED & 
REIGATE 


(Telephone ; Sevenoaks 1147-8; Oxted 240; Reigate 938.) 


F. D. 
IBBETT, MOSELY, CARD & CO. 


For Properties of every description in 


KENT, SURREY & SUSSEX 








Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a 
Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. Series discounts : 24%, for 
Instructions should reach THE SPECTATOR Office, 
, with remittance to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. 


TO LET 


AY ENUE RD., 1 minute Swiss Cottage Station, s.c. ser- 
Avice flat ; 2 large, sunny rooms, k.&.b. central heating, 
e.h.w. £140 per annum. Tennis. Garage, "Phone Prim. 
6411, or Box A 618. 














HOLIDAYS 





I OVELY DOLOMITES.—Motor with private tour 
4 leaving June 29th and July 27th (and later). Finest 
hotels. 16 days 36 gns.— Details LESLIE LING, F.R.G.S., 
Chalkwell Towers, Westcliff-on-Sea. 





AY we send you illustrated guide to inform you of 
q the innumerable holiday delights in North Wales ? 
33 Resorts, some gay, some peaceful. Sun bathing, sea 
bathing, sailing, golfing, fishing, mountain climbing, 
exploring, touring, and all other sports and amusements. 
A complete holiday district. Write to Dept. 24, North 
Wales United Resorts, Bangor, enclosing 2d. stamps. 
Travel by L.M.S. at a Penny a Mile. 








HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES 


. and then THE RED HOUSE. In London, spring 
and summer are chiefly a matter of calendar dates and 
temperature readings. How different in the country ! 
Why keep week-ends as your only release from daily 
routine ? Have you ever realised how simple and eom:- 
fortable it is to live right in the country— yet only 
20 minutes from Waterloo ? 

THE RED HOUSE, 

LEATHERHEAD. 

An hotel. . . and a Home. 

Mrs. Prior, Resident Proprietress, will be glad to 
send you full particulars. 
One minute from the station. 20 minutes from 
Waterloo Golf, tennis on summer evenings, billiards 
and bridge as the mood dictates. Telephone: Leather- 
head 164. Private suites available. 








N EARLY SUMMER HOLIDAY. 
HUNTLY, BISHOPSTEIGNTON, 
Nr. TEIGNMOUTH. 


Established 1873. 


Offers special advantages of ECONOMY, Comrort and 

the best Climate in England. 
TURKISH AND ELECTRIC 

Write for Illustrated Tariff. 


Light Batus. 





ELGRAVE CLUB, Ltd., 2 gns. weekly, partial board ; 
bed and breakfast, 30s.— Particulars, SECRETARY, 
96 Belgrave Road, S.W Victoria 3347. 





WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 


175 rooms all with h. & e. water. 


I ROITWICH SPA. 
BATHS HOTEL. 





Suites 24 new rooms with radiators. A.A. R.A, 
Illd. Guide from J. T. CULLEY, Manager. 
ALISON HOTEL.—Melville 


ae i 
Crescent. Tgms.: ** Melcrest,"” Edinburgh. Tel. 31295. 





ARKS'’ SPUR,” High Salvington, Worthing.— 
_AHomely guest houseon Downs, overlooking Worthing. 
Extensive views.—Misses HaLe. Tel. : Swandean 112. 
AATLOCK.—SMEDLEY'S—Gt. Britain’s Greatest 
N Hydro. For Health, Rest or Pleasure. 270 bed- 
rooms, grounds 10 acres. 
day. Illus. Prospectus free. 





Inclusive terms from 13s. per 
Two Resident Physicians. 





EFRESH YOURSELVES in English Country. 


Ask for Descriptive List (3d. post free) of 180 INNS and 
HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE'S REFRESHMENT. HOUSE ASSOCIATION, 
LTD. 
P. R. H. A., Ltp., ST. GEORGE’s House, 193 REGENT 
STREET, W. 1. 





— REY, TRUST INNS for excellent country 
h quarters, situated in the loveliest part of Surrey. 

Apply for List * S.”’, stating requirements, to “ SURREY 
Trust,” Prudential Buildings, Epsom Road, Guildford. 





THE LODGE, 1 St. 
Room and Breaktast, 


\ THERE to stay in London. 
With 


George’s Square, S.W. 1. 
5s. a night or 30s. weekly (one night only 5s. 6d.). 
dinner 6s. 6d. or 2 guineas weekly. 








WHAT WELWYN IS 


A SOLUTION FOR THOSE WHO FIND LONDON 
HECTIC AND THE SUBURBS DULL. 
WELWYN is neither dull nor hectic. It is a town, 
e). with all the town’s services and society, sports 
and amusements. But it preserves contact with 
the open country, which stretches for miles in every 
direction. Besides the usual amusements of the Cinema, 
Dancing, Golf, Tennis, Football, Cricket, Bridge, and so 
on, there is much Dramatic and Artistic activity, and a 
very varied and cheerful social life. And the West End 
Theatres are within a 30 to 40 minutes’ journey.— 
A.B.C. Guide from 8. P. Howarp, Howardsgate, Welwyn, 


othersills 


; ray Quickly Relieves 
} Travel Sickness 











“ 








Herts. 





473 Crookesmoor, Sheffield. Tins 1/6, 2/6, 4/6, post free. 
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CAMBRIDGE 


A CATALOGUE OF THE DRAWINGS OF 


LEONARDO DA VINCI 
IN THE COLLECTION OF HIS MAJESTY THE KING AT WINDSOR CASTLE 
By KENNETH CLARK 
In2 Volumes: I, TEXT. II, PLATES. 133 pages of collotype reproductions. £4. 10s. net 


“An event of the first importance. The whole catalogue is carried out with a scholarship 
and an accuracy beyond criticism.” ANTHONY BLUNT in The Spectator 


CATALOGUE OF 


THE GLAISHER COLLECTION 
OF POTTERY & PORCELAIN 


IN THE FITZWILLIAM MUSEUM, CAMBRIDGE 
By BERNARD RACKHAM 
In 2 Volumes. 37 plates in colour, 266 collotype plates. £19. ros. net 
Edition limited to 350 copies 


By T. R. GLOVER 
THE ANCIENT WORLD. 4 Beginniig 


§ plates, 6 maps, 12 text-figures. 7s. 6d. net 


Alexander saw in India, of 
Crete, of Persia, of the Jews, 
of Athens and Sparta, of 
Saint Paul on Mars’ Hill, 
of the Christian Church and 
of the Roman Empire. 


A history of peoples, not of 
political events; of men, not 
of battles and constitutions. 
The author writes of the tale 
of Troy, of what Herodotus 
saw ian Egypt, of what 





Cc. C. HURST 


HEREDITY AND THE ASCENT 
OF MAN 


Illustrated. 35s. 6d. net 
The new physics and the new astronomy have their popular expositors, JEANS and 
EDDINGTON in particular. There is another branch of science in which no less 
remarkable discoveries are being made—BIOLOGY. Dr Hurst tells the story of the 
discovery of the ‘gene’ and the power which it gives to man to shape his own destiny. 


An Account of the Finances of Medical Practitioners in the 
St John’s College, Cambridge Diocese of London 
1511-1926 An Annotated List 1529-1725 
By Sir H. F. HOWARD By J. H. BLOOM & R. R. JAMES 
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THE PLACE-NAMES OF ESSEX 


Being VOLUME XiIl of the Survey of English Place-Names 
By P. H. REANEY 


25s. net, or 28s. net with The Chief Elements used in English Place-2James 
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